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—— INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, January 12, at 5 o'clock, Prof. E. C. MIALL, 
F.RS., Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I., FIRST of SIX LEC- 
TURES on ‘The DEVELOPMENT of ANIMALS.’ One Guinea the 


OURSDAY, January 14, at 5 o'clock, G. R. M. MURRAY, Esq.., 
F.R.S—FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘The FLORA of the 
OCBAN.’ Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY, January 16, at 3 o'clock, J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, 
Esq.. } FS8.A., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘BRITISH 
FOLK SONG’ (with Vocal Illustrations). Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, ‘Two Guineas. 

FRIDAY EVENING, January 15), at 9 o'clock, the Right Hon. LORD 
RAYLEIGH, O.M. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.8. on ‘SHADOWS.’ 





~ —ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

e e in WATER COLOURS. WINTER EXHIBITION, 

including SET of DRAWINGS presented to the KING by MEMBERS. 
5a, Pall Mall East. Fr. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 





LIAM BLA K &. 
EXHIBITION of his WORKS DURING JANUARY. 
Catalogues 1s —CARFAX & CO., Ltd., 17, Ryder Street, St. James's. 
From 10 to 6. 





XHIBITIONS at the LEICESTERGALLERIES. 

4 —A remarkable COLLECTION of 2CO OLD GLASS COLOUR 

PRINTS. 100 WATER COLOURS by the late THOS. COLLIER, R.I. 
Admission 1s.—Leicester Square, W.C. 





Nes BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT | 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or 1ts equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages :— ; 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FiFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Faneral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Gronce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY off LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, March 23 

next, the SENATE will proceed to elect EXAMINERS in the following 
partments for the Year 1904-5 

The Examiners rippers may be called upon to take part in the 
Examination of both Internal and External Students. ‘The remunera- 
tion of each Examinership consists generally of a Retaining Fee for 
the year, and a pro ratd payment for Papers set, Answers marked, and 
Meetings attended. Full particulars with regard to each Examinership 
can be obtained on application to the Principal. 

MUSIC. 
One in Music. 


MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine. 
Two in Surgery 
Two in Pathology. 
One in Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
One in Mental Diseases. 


ECONOMICS, 
One in Economics. 
One in Geography (Economic and Commercial). 
One in Statistics. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attes- 
tation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before 
SATURDAY, January 30 (It is particularly desired by the Senate that 
no application of any kind be made to its individual Members. ) 

By order of the Senate, _ 
ert ; ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, 8. W. 
December, 1903. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 


The GOVERNING BUDY are about to appoint a new PRINCIPAL 
on the retirement of Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, F.R.8. The duties will 
be to direct the whole Educational Work of the Institution in its 
various branches—-Day ‘Technical College for Men (200), Day College 
for Women (300), Day School of Art (150), Evening Classes (2,000), 
Domestic Economy School for Girls (40), with the —— superintend- 
ence of the Secondary Day School for Boys and Girls (300), and to 
personally undertake the higher teaching of One Department of 
Science, Pure or Appiied. 

Salary beginning at 600/. a year. 

Candidates between the ages of 30 and 50 preferred. 

Applications should be sent in on forms, which (together with 
memorandum of duties) can be obtained at the Institute, to the 
Secrerary on or before FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 


N ORWicH EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 

The NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
for the undermentioned appointments in their PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRE, conducted under the new regulations of the Board of 
Education :— 

1. ASSISTANT MASTER to teach chiefly Literary Subjects. 
mencing salary 130/ per annum. 

2 ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach General Subjects, including 
Math and, if possible, Voice Production. Salary 120i. per annum. 











Com- 





tc of LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the BOYS’ SCHOOLS of the 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE in succession to Mr. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., 
who has been appointed Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools under the 
Board of Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Institute the gift of that Institution tosrether with its valuable 


ro ° 
2 The appointment of a Head Master will be made by the Liverpool 
Education Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution 

a Board of Governors of the Institute. 

The salary offered is 1.000! per annum. 

The Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to 
the i nd superi d of the educational arrangements of 
the schools, and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may 
de necessary to and consistent with the efficient discharge of those 
duties. 

“The Head Master will not be allowed to take Boarders. 

The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to termination by 








Applicati in Candid ’ own handwriting, stating age, degrees, 
and other qualifications, teaching experience in Secondary School or 
P. T. Centre, and accompanied by not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, must be lodged with the Organizer of Higher Education, 
Technical Institute, Norwich, on or before MONDAY, January 25, 1904. 

The Persons appointed will be expected to take up their duties 
EAKLY in FEBRUARY. 

FRANK H. NEWMAN, Organizer of Higher Education. 


ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, for the 
BOYS’ SCHOOL, a JUNIOR FRENCH MASTER, to teach French 
conversationally. Commencing Salary, 140/. Candidates must state 
that they have read the printed particulars, which can be obtained 
from the RKraisrrir by sending a stamped addressed envelope.— 
Applications must be sent to him not later than JANUARY 25, 1904. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZEUM can be 


obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
oe NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ITERARY WORK WANTED by LADY who 

4 has had University education. Experienced Proof-Reader in 

English, Latin, German, French, and Spanish. Could Correspond in or 

Translate from or into the three latter. Country not objected to.— 
Miss F., Oakleigh, Arkwright Koad, Hampstead. 


(GENTLEMEN'S LIBRARIES SORTED and 


CATALOGUED. Terms moderate.—H. H. H., Wiv 
115, Queen's Gate, 8.W. cali 





BIARRITZ, BOR- 











GENTLEMAN wishes to invest 1,000J. by 
f entering into PARTNERSHIP or otherwise with a well-estab- 
lished FIRM of PUBLISHERS with a view to acting during his spare 
time as their Literary Adviser and Keferee.—E. J., Athenwum Press 
13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. ‘ 


‘ 

S CHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS.—TEN LECTURES will be given by Prof. PAT: 
GEDDEs on ‘OBSERVATION and METHOD in 7 gOCIOLUGICAL 
STUDIES’ at CAXTON HALL, Caxton Street, Westminster, on 
THURSDAYS, beginning JANUARY 21, at 430 p.m. Course Ticket, 
7s Gd. ; Single Lecture, 1s.—All inquiries as to these Lectures, and the 
other Work of the School, to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. F. 

Hit, 10, Kensington Mansions, Earl's Court, 8. W. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, at Is. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream'’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











SS. and other Work promptly and neatly 
TYPED by LADY (Higher Local Certificate, also French and 
German), 10d. per 1,000, including paper and postage.—B. K., 34, Royal 
Crescent, W. 
TRACING, TYPE- WRITING, SHORTHAND 
(Tuition). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and 
ENGINEERING WORK TYPED and LITHUGRAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Misses Davipson and Hype WARREN, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








‘['YPa-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 


Established eleven years—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 
PLAYS, &c. to be TYPE-WRITTEN secure the besi work (at Sd. 


per 1,000 words) from M. Sivarr, Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, 
Harrow. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c., 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities 














[_PICESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, 


WANTED, a fully qualified INSTRUCTRESS to take charge of the 
EMBROIDERY CLASSES. 
Y ing salary 1001. 








six months’ notice on either side. : 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount 
Street, Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed ‘ noage ta ages 
giving particulars of age, qualifications, and experience, together with 
fifty printed copies of the application, including copies of not more than 
six Testimonials, must sent not later than JANUARY 30, 1904. 
(Original Testimonials must not be sent.) a 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of 
the City Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify 
Candidates. EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Cierk. 

December 23, 1903. 





FLINTSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


HOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


Applications are hereby invited for the appointment of HEAD 
MASTER of the above DUAL SCHOOL. 

The Head Master will receive a fixed Yearly stipend of not less than 
1201, and also a capitation paymen leul on such a scale, uniform 
or graduated, as may be fixed from time to time by the School 
Governors, with the consent of the County Governing Body, at the 
rate of not less than 1/. 10s., nor more than 3/., a Year for each 
Scholar in the School. Z 

All Applicants must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. 
They must also state their age, and previous experience in Educational 
Work, and be prepared to enter upon their duties forthwith. 

A knowledge of the Welsh Language is desirable. 

The Applicant appointed must carry out and be subject to all 
provisions of the Scheme, Copies of which will be supplied by the 
undersigned free on application. 

Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be disqualified. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Head Master, Holywell County School,” 
accompanied by twenty-five copies of three recent Testimonials, are 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, by not later than the lith of 
JANUARY, 1904. 

Dated this 23rd day of December, 1903. 

THOS. H. OLLAVE, Clerk of the County Governing Body. 

County Offices, M- Id. 











List of duties and Form of Appli may be obtained from 
T. GROVES, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Leicester, 
December 23, 1903. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
T HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 12, except for 
CLASSES in the AGRICULTURAL DEPARKIMENT, which wil 
RESUME on JANUARY 11 

Prospectus (post free) from the Recistrar. 


TI,HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 

Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 











; Sioa 
DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish eareful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss PETHFRBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 








ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 

monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Late, E.C. 





All orders prompu 
d and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Koad, 
Clapham, 8.W. 


. P 

UTHORS MSS. TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 

and despatch. 9d. per 1,000, including Paper and Postage ; also 

Shorthand.— Miss N. E. Rozinson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


PYPE-W RITING.—SHORTHAND. —Authors’ 

MES., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
quantities. — Miss E. Moncan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


"TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research. Revision, translation. References to Authors.—Tuz Cam- 
BRIDGE TyrPe-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


dh AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
‘rhe interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MsS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Kow. 


Ts SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREYS GATE, 8.W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHEKS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

















G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared to SUBM(T ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PEKIVDIVCAL PRINTING.—1!3_ B. cam's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

« Purchase of owepager Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, read Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Catalogues. 
CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, 


THEATRICAL and MUSICAL, 
Includipg famous oe and Actresses, —— Musical Celebrities, 


m posers, Singers, 
IN MEZZOTINT, STIPPLE, AND LINE, 
ON SALE AT 
E PARSONS & SONS, 


45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


Sent post free on application only. 


Customers please ag that this Catalogue will only be sent to those 
who APPLY for same. 


ESSES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT TRRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of Rooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 

froma thelr large stoc 





CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 

of Books, is issued by Wittiams & Nonrcars, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c.- Specimen Copies gratis. 


YATALOGUE of CHEAP NEW and SECOND- 
D BOOKS sent on receipt of postcard 
Epwarps, High Street, Hull. 


HEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 
hand, or berags in General or Educa tional Literature, write 
Gattowar & Por ‘Booksellers, = CATALOGUES post 
free. Libraries supplied. Books Boug 











Library of the late Rev. THOWAS WILLIAMS, M.A., 
removed frem Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring, and other 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
. Two Following ey at ten minutes 
‘clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, ag en Omar ee 
Rubaiyat, ‘Translated >: 859 — Meyer's British 
on Fishing, First Edition, uncut— 
Whitefield’s Hymns, Lay renee 's Endymion, First Edition—Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers. in the Ori Parts—Egan’s Life in London—Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefi 4 Coloured Pilates, ee 
Husbandry, 1568 - Moore and Lindley’s Ferns. Coloured 
—— of Learning, First Edition—Annals of Sporting, 13 vel. 
i pce m of London, 3 vols.—Syntax in Paris, uncut— 
njou et du Maine, 1486—Gould’s Humming Birds— 
lestine and Egypt, Col Plates—Autograph 
7 td vols.—Books illustrated by 
Rowlandson and Cruiks' lets and Broadsides—A = 
Illuminated MS. on Vellum—Choice 5 saan cane raph Letters 
Fore- rst Editions a 


‘ore- 
Modern Authors —Carieatures Old a er | “Works in General 
Literature. 


Old English China and Early Silver, the Property of a 
” COLLECTOR. ad 


MESS8s. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are pre- 
paring for immediate SALE a choice a of old 
English China and Early Silver, the Property of a COLLECTOR. 

















Rare and Valuable Books, including a Choice Selection of Finely 
Bound Sets from the Library of a Collector, and a Library 
removed from the North of Scotland (the Property of a Lady). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery en aye oe on 
THURSDAY, January 14, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock, RARE and 
VALUABLE BOUKS, as above, with other Properties, comprising the 
rare — Coloured Issues of Blake's America, and the Song of 
Los, 35 Plates, 1793-5-a —— pe ved ao Engraved Works of 
Sir "Thomas Lawrence. mostly Proofs—8 vy ete 's Seven Ages of Man, 
le 


rin in Ci , 2 vols., and other 
pny of Ye including a fine morocco Al 





jam—Gould’s Birds 

= Europe and itain, The Humming Birds, Mammals of 
ustralia, &c., 23 vols. morocco—Ornithelogical Works by Meyer, 

Selby, Elliott, Dresser, bohm, Morris, and many others— 

a Complete Set of the Ibis, 1859-1903 — Sowerby's Botany, with hotanleai 

ment, 38 vols.—Moore’s Lepidoptera of pn, Pag and other Bota: 

and Natural hecwge yi | Books—Alken’s National Sports of Great Britai 

fe garg oI a le of a Sportsman, and other fine Sportin Books: 

rm Set of. Raily’s ogo 76 vols. half - 





LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Lllustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—V., D—M, with 380 Ill i in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ata ee oe a Pengo Rag Ey Lever, Ainsworth ; i ils. 











an 

i largest and ae Legere offered mts ney in ‘the World. 9a 

es issued an oH ey ree on application. Books Bought.— 
tren T. SPeNnceR, 27 Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other y 

h, &c.— Drawings of the Early English School—Ilustrated Books 

Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 

















ifo 
reeoes- books. Illustrated by C: , such as 
Grimm’ ‘8 ular Stories, Ireland’s Napoleon, The Dance of Death, 
—afew Books in - English Literature—Editions de Luxe of Dickens, 
Byron, Tennyson Lam —Handsome Sets in calf and morocco 
Bi ndings of the Works net Shirley, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Swift, Fielding, Thackeray, J. H. Jesse, Miss Strickland, 
William Morris (mostly First Editions), and others—Spalding Club (a 
Complete Set) and New Spalding Club Publications, 63 vols., and others 
relating to Scotland, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





F hotographic page and Lenses, Optical Lanterns and 
Slides, Klectrical Apparatus, Sc. 


FRIDAY, January 15, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., HAND and 
STUDIO CAMERAS, by very best Makers—Lenses and all kinds of 
ine gg Apparatus — Optical Lanterns and fine Sets of Photo- 
graphic and Hand Painted Slides for ez and 
Biological Work, and Microscopic Slides th A ‘t 
and ilms — Electrical Dynamos and Apparatus—Spark Coils, &e.— 
Case of Silver Plate ; also various Electro-plated articles, Sitting and 
Bedroom Furniture, Carpets, Pictures, and other siden the Furnish- 
ings of a Fiat removed to Rooms for Sale, and a quantity of valuable 
Miscellaneous Property 
On view day prior, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 








Catalogues on 





in fine states only.—W™a. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Rich 
Surrey. 








TO BOOKBUYERS. 

((LEARANCE CATALOGUE of BOOKS in all 

Branches of Literature—First Editions and Scarce Works. 
Prices low ; genuine bargains.—Catalogues only post free from 

J. Batpwin, 133, Monier Road, Victoria Park, London, E. 


— NEW CATALOGUES of OLD 











26. MATHEMATICS no "ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, 
METEOROLOGY. NAUTICS, &c., 1,242 Items. 
No. 28. CHINA, JAPAN, and PHULUPFINE ISLES, from the Six- 
teenth t to the Eighteenth Century, 3041 
_ . RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS of EVERY KIND, 1,242 


Ite 

B. whe: above Catalogues will be sent gratis and post free on applica- 
t 

No. INCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA, Early Printed Books, 
with s0 Facsiniles, 1.500 Items, price 6s. 

No 0K ILLUSTRATION in the MIDDLE AGES and in 
MODERN PrIME ‘wall the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Illuminated 
ee and Printed Books, with 97 Facsimiles, 1,000 Items, 
price 


—— The same Catalegue, printed on fine vellum pene —_ illus- 
trated with 12 extra Plates, English art linen binding price 10. 

Nos. 31-35 BIBLIOTHECA MAGICA et PNEUMATICA, Occult 
Sciences, Folk-lore, &c A ox rts in 1 vol. 8,875 Ite 

BIBLIO THECA. ‘CATHOLICO-THEOLOGICA, "Old "Catholic a 
ture, 7 parts in 1 vol. containing nearly 10,000 Titles, cloth, price 5s. 

JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Rare Old Books aon Prints, 
Munich (Bavaria), Karl-Strasse 10. 





OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

arranged House (Private Family)in BAYSWATER. Well suited 

for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations 

and Omnibus ferences exchanged.—Address H. H., Athenwum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





TX.UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Confortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central.—‘Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 
= No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


poe bp Sadie 
Collection of Fancy and other Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by = CTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
on TUESDAY. January 19, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 


ending November 30, 1900, and for the ye 


The increase has been progressive, and the 


London, December 9, 1903. 


Curios, $c. 
TUESDAY, January 19, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIQs 
will be held at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, and 
ban < the usual Miscellaneous Assortment from all parts of the 


Catal on hi 


J PP 














NOW READY, JANUARY NUMBER. 
NEW LIBERAL RE VIEW, 


Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

IS the BRITISH DRAMA WORTH KEEPING ALIVE> 

Jerome K. Jerome. 


The JAPANESE PERIL and its BEARING op 
GLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. Frederick Lees, 


ANTL-SHMITISM: the Other Side of the Question. P, J, 

ughesd 

The TALE of a TOPIC. G. K. Chesterton. 

The SOUL of a CATHEDRAL. J. H. Yoxall. 

DULWICH and LEWISHAM. A Spectator. 

The CASE for the SECOND BALLOT. J. EB. Woolacoitt, 

ART in the TOILS. C. G. Compton. 

The DOOM of the ENGLISH COCKNEY. Geoffrey Turner, 

SHAKESPEARE’S NATURE. G. A. B. Dewar. 

Mr. THOMAS CREEVEY, M.P., Whig and Scandalmonger, 
William S. Inglis. 

‘——e at the CROSS ROADS.’ Prof. Tyrrell, LL.D, 








NOTES of the MONTH and RECENT BOOKS. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices, 82 and 83, Temple Cham- 
ters, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION. 

NHE NATIONAL 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JANUARY. 

EPISODES of the MONTH. 

FISCAL REFORM. By Charles Booth, F.R.S , Author of ‘The Life 
and Labour of the People 

The NEW LEADER of the OPPOSITION. By An Elector. 

The GOVERNMENT MEASURE for the PORT of LONDON. With 
Engravings and a Map. y Sir Henry D. Le Marchant, Bart. 
Director of the Po Sed India Docks Company and late Chairman 
of the East and West India Dock Company. 

The MOST CORRUPT CITY in the WORLD. By Gustavus Myers, 
Author of ‘ The History of Tammany Hall. 

BRITISH MANNERS. By Onlooker. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A err CIVILIAN: a Sooryny a of Sir Charles 

techard. By H. M. Birdwood, C 

The aaa of NIGERIA. ~ > I. M. 

COTTON, COBDEN, and CHAMBERLAIN. 
White Ridley, M.P. 

The POET’S DIARY. By Lamia. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


REVIEYW, 





By the Hon. Matthew 


2s. 6d. net. 
Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


| Rare BLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS : a Catalogue 
f Books, Ke, &c., relating to the County of Somerset. 
boo “all —— y EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4to, 





aes & Pearce, Taunton. Harding, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





A RECORD IN HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS, 
1900 - 


We have examined the Books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the year 


1903. 


ar ending November 30, 1903, and certify 


that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 81 per cent. during the period. 


Sales for the month of November, 1903, 


are more than double what they were for the month of November, 1900. 
GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, Chartered Accountants. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 





LONDON 


Right Hon. Sir M. GR 


Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F. 


Harrison, Esq. ., Rev. 
Arthur Strong, Esq. , H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., S 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes 
guages. Subscription, 3/7. a year ; Life Membership, 
Country and Ten to Town Members, 





COLLEC THON of ENGRAVINGS, comprising Fancy Subj orte—Cnricn- 
tures—scarce Mezzotint and other Portraits— Historical P 
graphy—interesting Caricatures—Sporting Prints, &c. 


rints—Topo- 


W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P.'Ilbert, K.C.S.L., 
W. S&S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low. Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 


Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, 


CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; to Members, 25s. 
C. T. HAGBERG "WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., GEORGE MEREDITH, Hsq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. oan of ROSEBERY, K.G., 


h.C.B. 


ANT DUFF, G.C.S. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, 3 ac Campbell, LL. D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., Sydney 


R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq. ., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, "Frederic 
Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M. G. C. B., Sidney Lee, Bsq., 
Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 

ir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 


according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
The NEW 
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oa 
cas GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 
Contents.—JANUARY. 
NORTHERN, ae Gi By Brigadier-General Sir Frederick D. 
_ M.G. C.B. D.8.0., High Commissioner. With 5 Plates 


@B0GRAPHICAL RESEARCH. By Col. ee: bn 3 1 naa K.C.M.G. 
K.C.LE. C.B., Chairman of the Research C 

BATHYMBTRICAL, SURVEY of the vaeeu- rece TER LOCHS of 

_ SCOTLAND. Under the Direction of Sir John Murray, K.C.B. 
F.R.8. D.8c., &c, and Laurence Pullar, F.R.S.E. With Index 
Map, Plate, and 7 Maps. 
LAND of MAGELLANES, with some ACCOUNT of the ONA and 
other INDIANS. By W.S. Barclay. With 6 Illustrations and Map. 
BT :— 

ms The Roads to Tibet. By Douglas W. Freshfield. With Map. 
11. Journey to Lhasa. By G. G. I Teybikoft With 4 Illustrations. 

sarries EAST AFRICA: from the Ravine Station, Fort Nandi. 
By Sir C. N. E. Eliot, K.C M.G. C.B., H.M. Commissioner. 

NOTES and yg on aaa cee SURVEYING and 


PRACTIC —_ ‘RONOMY suited PRESENT REQUIRE- 
MENTS. a E. A. Reeves, F.R.A.8., chp Curator and Instructor, 
Royal Geographical Society. 

REVIEWS. 


OBITUARY : Ernest Ayscoghe Floyer. 
menrines of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 
1903-. 5 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


vas HISTORY of the EASEMENT of LIGHT; 
The Chicago Fire; The Burlington House Loan Exhibition ; 





Magazines a views ; A North rder Town ; Town 
ia))— d Pre ted Design; Hallyards, Peebles-shire ; 8t. An- 
irews, aa fors Beccles Tage (eanents Cotamsn), 


Cottage, 
be.—See thi UILDER of Jan. 9 (4d., by post ).. Through an: 
Newsagent, ae direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


JAPAN’S ULTIMATUM TO RUSSIA. 

TO UNDERSTAND JAPAN READ 
 glaaia THINGS ABOUT JAPAN, 
BY 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


7 Pages of Coloured Illustrations and 30 Full-Page Black- 
and White Illustrations by HOKUSAI, the most humorous 
Drawings the great Artist has achieved. 





wees 





Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
A few Copies in a special Japanese binding, 25s. net. 


THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 


Times.—“ A bright and readable book.” 

Standard.—‘‘ This delightful book.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ Really interesting 
informative.” 

Daily Express.—‘‘ Beautifully illustrated.” 

Daily Mail.—“*A series of tableaux of living manners.” 

St. James's Gazette.—*' Piquant and graphic.” 

Observer.—‘‘ Topical, interesting, and beautiful.” 

Academy.—‘‘ Well written and well illustrated from end 
paper to end paper.” 

Books of To-Day and To-Morrow.—‘The best book Mr. 
Sladen has done. 

Sporting Times.—‘* Worth every penny of the money.” 


Ante oO Treherne & Co., Limited, 3, Agar Street, 
Strand 
HE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.1.B.A. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Builder.—“‘A most valuable contribution to ee literature.’ 

Building News.— “No better guide could be n med.” 

Builders’ Journal. —* “« Admirabl od) 
Glasgow | Herald. —‘‘ A most 


and decidedly 





produced.” 
nteresting volume, and a model of 





in 
pny ee A most remarkable book.” 
JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 





WOMAN of MOODS. 


BY 
MAUDE ROBERTSON, 
Author of ‘ Kitty Adair.’ 


Price 6s. 


Of ‘ Kitty Adair’ the Atheneum says:—‘‘ Shows 
a considerable turn for the observation of female 
character...... Kitty herself, charming, sprightly, 
and sympathetic...... never alienates any sympathy 
worth having.” 


The Times says:—‘‘A long novel, which gives 
pleasant reading all through.” 
The Bookman says:—‘‘A market-garden idyll ; 
‘brightly written, and by no means devoid of plot,” 





London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Manchester: John Heywood. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price Sixpence. 


STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.8, 


er Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


— ~~ 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by LORD ACTON, LL.D. 


Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
To be completed in 12 vols, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each, 


Vol. Il. THE REFORMATION. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JANUARY 12, 1904. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 


By the late Prof. F. X. KRAUS. 

2. Habsburg and Valois (I.). By STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 

3. Habsburg and Valois (II.). By STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 

Luther. By the Rev. T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 

5. National Opposition to Rome in Germany. By A, F. POLLARD, M.A. 

6. Social Revolution and Catholic Reaction in Germany. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
7. The Conflict of Creeds and Partiesin Germany. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
8. Religious Warin Germany, By A. F. POLLARD, M.A, 

9. The Reformation in France. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A. 

. The Helvetic Reformation. By the Rev. J, P. WHITNEY. M.A. 

. Calvin and the Reformed Church, By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 


eS eee 


CHAPTERS 
1, Medicean Rome. 


12. The Catholic South. By the Rev. W. E. COLLINS, B.D. 
18. Henry VIII. By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. LL.D. 


. The Keformation under Edward VI. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
. Philip and Mary. By JAMES BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 
. The Anglican Settlement and the Scottish Reformation. By F, W. MAITLAND, LL.D. 
. The Scandinavian North. By the Rev. W. E. COLLINS, B.D. 
Note on the Reformation in Poland. By STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 
. The Church and Reform, By R. V. LAURENCE, M.A. 
. Tendencies of European Thought in the Age of the Reformation. 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE, Third Impression, is now ready, 16s. net. 


Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES, Second Impression, is now ready, 16s. net. 


Times, June 26, 1903 (on Vol. VII).—‘ The first volume of the ‘Cambridge History’ comprehen- 
sively surveyed modern history at its roots and foundations. The present one exhibits the most 
conspicuous among the creations of the modern age, in each stage of its rapid growth, and in the 
abounding fulness of its mature development. The two volumes, although they cover but portions of 
the historic scroll, unroll it in its length as well as its breadth,” 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. — Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 
£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume 
on publication. 


By the Rev, A. M. 


A Pr ospectus well be sent on application. 


COMPOSITIONS and TRANSLATIONS by the late HENRY 


CHARLES FINCH MASON, sometime Scholar of Trinity College and Bell Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge, Porson Prizeman and Sir Wm. Browne's Medallist (1878), Assistant 
Master in Haileybury College, 1883-1902. With Prefatory Memoir by R. C. GILSON, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of King Edward VI.’s School, Birmingham, Edited by H. H. 
WEST, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 


A DISCUSSION of the GENERAL EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. 


By R. ST. JOHN PARRY, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 
[Immediately. 


The ANCIENT LIBRARIES of CANTERBURY and DOVER. 


The Catalogues of the Libraries of Christ Church Priory and St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury 
and of St. Martin’s Priory at Dover. Now first collected and published, with an introduction and 
identifications of the extant Remains, by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Fellow of the British Academy. Demy 8vo, 


208, net, [mmediately. 
The PRINCIPLES of MATHE-| The STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 
MATICS. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A,, | By J. A. EWING, M.A, F.RS., Fellow of 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
Vol, I, royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The ALGEBRA of INVARIANTS. | 
By J. H. GRACE, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and A, YOUNG, M.A,, Lecturer in 
Mathematics at Selwyn College, ‘late Scholar 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
10s, net. 


A TREATISE on the LINE COM- 
PLEX. By C. M. JESSOP, M.A.. formerly 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in the Durham Col- 
lege of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Demy 8vo, 
10s, net. 


King’s College, Director of Naval Education. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


‘The STEAM-ENGINE and other 
HEAT ENGINES. By J. A. EWING, M.A. 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 15s. 


CONDUCTION of ELECTRICITY 
THROUGH GASES. By J. J. THOMSON, 
D.Sc. LL.D. Ph.D. F.R.8S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of 
Experimental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
16s. [The Cambridge Physical Series, 








Ave Maria Lane. 





Lane, E 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. W. H. WILKINS. 
A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway and Princess of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.R.8., 

Author of ‘ The Love of an ‘ Uncrowned Queen,’ &c. 


With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other 
Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


THE GERMAN EMPERORS 
SPEECHES: 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, 
Letters, and Telegrams of the Emperor 
William II. 

Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 


8vo, 128. 6d, net. 
[On Wednesday next, 


LEDGER AND SWORD: 


Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants 
of England Trading to the East Indies 
(1599-1874). 

By BECKLES WILLSON.. 

With 2 Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN, 16 Portraits and Illustrations, and 1 Map. 
2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 


‘We can congratulate Mr. Beckles Willson on 

having written a very valuable book.” 
Daily Graphic, 

‘*With what hard fighting and struggling, and 
through how many strange vicissitudes, British 
trade first, and British empire afterwards, were 
established in India, how few, even of those who 
in these days call themselves Imperialists, have 
any conception! The story may be read in Mr. 
Beckles Willson’s pages. In justice to John Com- 
pany it ought to be read.”— Scotsman, 


The GREAT NORTH-WEST and the 
GREAT LAKE REGION of NORTH 
AMERICA. By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author 
of ‘The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America’ 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

[On Wednesday next. 


The ACT of TOUCH in all its 
DIVERSITY. An Analysis and Synthesis of 
Pianoforte Tone Production. By TOBIAS 
MATTHAY, Fellow and Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, &c, With 
22 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

[On Wednesday next. 


The PRIME MINISTER'S 
PAMPHLET: a Study and Some Thoughts, 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 8vo, 1s. 


STUDIES on the GOSPELS. By 
VINCENT ROSE, O.P., Professor in the 
University of Fribourg. Authorized English 
Version by ROBERT FRASER, D.D., Domestic 
Prelate of H.H. Pius X. Crown 8vo, 6s. ret, 

*.* This Work deals with the current attack on 
the authenticity and authority of the Gospels, and 
though written by a Catholic theologian, it deals 
very largely with matters that are common ground 
with both Catholics and Protestants. In view of 
recent controversy the chapter on‘ The Supernatural 

Conception’ has a special interest. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 
CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Madeley 
RICHARDSON, Mus.Doc., Organist of St. 
Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwark, 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net, 


























LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


—_—_o— 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S 
FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 

By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. G.C.M.G. 

Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ The p t vol bounds in 


good stories and sketches of the most eminent people at 
home and abroad in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 





ATHEN £UM.— Sir Horace Rumbold in ‘ Further Re- 
collections of a Diplomatist’ is ever more interesting than 
he was in his earlier volumes.” 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFI8&LD, 
Author of ‘The Exploration of the Caucasus.’ 
With more than 40 magnificent Illustrations by Signor 
V. SELLA and 2 Maps. Royal 8vo, 18s, net. 
SPECTATOR.—“To those who are interested in the 
Tibetan mission and wish to get a more exact idea of the 
country it is penetrating and the nature of the people to 
whom it is sent, this book may be recommended as a very 
faithful and instructive guide. But the narrative has merits 
of its own quite apart from any topical interest. Mr. Fresh- 
field’s book should take rank as one of the classics of moun- 
tain travel. His pictures, whether of the snow wastes or of 
the heavy tropical glens, are done with the insight and 
fidelity of a true artist and lover of nature.” 











POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1903. 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

A volume containing 104 Cartoons that have appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette during the present year. 
Handsomely bound, super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 

Also an EDITION de LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, 
signed by F. C. GOULD and Numbered, 2/. 2s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 
THREE ROLLING STONES IN 
JAPAN. 

By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GRAPHIC.—‘'The book is packed full of admirable 


anecdote.” 








FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
MY MEMOIRS. 


By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, the famous Paris 
Correspondent of the 7imes. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 


15s. net. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
DEAN PIGOU’S ODDS and ENDS. 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author 
of ‘ Phases of My Life.’ 1és. 


A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE WAR 
COMMISSION. 


The PROBLEM of the ARMY. By 


L, S. AMERY, Editor of ‘The Times History of the 
War in South Africa.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eleanor 
ALEXANDER. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.— A charming, wandering, rambling book, full 
of the grace and sweetness that are so often wafted to 

England nowadays from the Irish shore.” 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. (Third 
Series.) By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large 


crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER of 
ANTRIM: his Rhymes. By J. STEVENSON. Crown 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


The BOY, SOME HORSES, and a 
GIRL. By DOROTHY CONYERS. 
(Fourth Impression in Press. 
PUNCH.—“ Difficult would it be, nowadays, to find a 
sporting novel showing such genuine appreciation of Irish 
wit and humour, giving pictures so vivid and true of Irish 
life and character, all fitted into a good story written ina 
hearty, frank, fresh, go-at-a-spanking-pace style, topping all 
obstacles from cover to cover, as ‘The Boy, Some Horses, 
and a Girl.’” 
The NEBULY COAT. By J. Meade 
FALKNER. [Fourth Impression, 
The BERYL STONES. By Mrs. A. 
SIDGWICK, Author of ‘ Cynthia’s bo 

















[Third Impression. 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 





Mr. JOHN LONG has 
pleasure in announcing 
that he is now publish- 
ing Mrs. LOVETT 
CAMERON’S New 
Novel, price 6s. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


MORNING POST.—“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron is 
one of the best story-tellers of the day, and her 
pages are so full of life and movement that not one 
of them is willingly skipped.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


DAILY NEWS.— ‘‘Mrs. Lovett Cameron's 
stories are always bright, vivacious, and entertain- 
ing. They are very pleasantly human, and have, 
withal, a charming freshness and vigour.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


DAILYTELEGRA PH.—“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
is a fertile and fluent story-teller, and an uncom- 
monly clever woman.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


GUARDIAN.—“‘ Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s novels 
are among the most readable of the day. She has 
a wonderful eye for a situation, so her stories move 
with a swing that is all their own,” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, — ‘‘Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, in her novels, is always readable and 
always fresh.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


SPEAKER,—“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron possesses 
the invaluable gift of never allowing her readers to 
become bored.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


BLACK and WHITE,.—‘‘We have a few 
writers whose books always arouse in us certain 
expectations which are always fulfilled. Such a 
writer is Mrs, Lovett Cameron.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


ACADEMY,—“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron exhibits 
wer, writes with vivacity, and elaborates her 
plots skilfully,” 


“REMEMBRANCE. 


BOOKMAN,—“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron has gained 
for herself a circle of admirers, who take up any 
new book of hers with a certain eagerness and 
confidence,” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


VANITY FAIR,—“ Mrs, Lovett Cameron needs 
no introduction to the novel-reader, and, indeed, 
has her public ready to her hand as soon as her 
beoks come out,” 


London : JOHN LONG, 
13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE (1904). 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


NOW READY. Over 1,000 Pages. Price 5s. net. 


A FEW SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 
EVIEW of i i i l 
REV of the YEAR, commenting on all Educational Questions of DIRECTORY of SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTERS. 





the Year, | 
Greatly Enlarged ; than 2 i i 
EDUCATION COMMITTEES. Full information, including Names | in all 7 Os ES ES PE Sey Se ee 
= Addresses of Members of most of the County and County Borough | . 
ommittees, 


| LIST of SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Over 1,200 Schools included, 


BOOKS of the YEAR. Many Reviews and a full Bibliography of with Information of Staff, Number of Boys, Scholarships, &c. 


Educational Books, | 


GREATLY ENLARGED. MUCH IMPROVED. ENTIRELY REPRINTED. 
A FEW OPINIONS OF THE FIRST ISSUE. 


‘Extremely complete.”—Mr. A. C. BENson. “* Excellently carried out.”—Pilot. ** Invaluable.”— Ozford Magazine, 

‘* Extremely well done.”—Mr. OscaR BROWNING. * Indispensable to all educationists.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* Every secondary schoolmaster should get a copy.” 

**A most useful publication.”—Sir ARTHUR RUCKER. “The editor understood his work, and has done it with | A.M.A, Circular. 
‘* Bids fair to become indispensable.”—Prof. SADLER. | ability.”— Catholic Times. | ‘An indispensable guide to parents and teachers alike.” 
‘A most satisfactory production.”—Mr. H. G. WELLs. | ‘A marvellous book.”—Secondary Education. Star. 
‘*A carefully compiled and complete volume.”—Spectator. | ‘* Edited with great judgment.”—Journal of Education. 





THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK. 


The book will be crown 8vo, about 5s, 


The OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK will break entirely new | the learned professions. It will be a serious attempt to arswer the question 


ground, It will contain over 30,000 names, and its aim is to give details of | so often asked: “ What has become of so and so? 1 have not seen him since 
the University degrees and honours, as well as the present occupation of all | I left college!” 


those now alive who have graduated, or who are entitled to graduate, at The book is not intended to advertise any one, or to give any details of 

either Oxford or Cambridge. private life to which objection might be taken. It will consider each man in 
The peculiar interest of this volume is that it will serve as a reference | two aspects—his relation to the University in the past, and his relation to the 

book for the rank and file of University men, whose connexion with the | community in the present, 

University is not officially kept up unless they happen to belong to one of | 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEARBOOK. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE (1904). 


This well-known Annual appeared, as usual, in December, at the previous price of 2s. 6d. It is now in such constant use 
all over the world that further announcement of it here seems wnnecessary. 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. | CRISTINA: a Romance of Italy in Olden Days. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, By EMILY UNDERDOWN (Norley Chester), 


wee 
Author of ‘A Dictionary of Classical Quotations.’ | Author of ‘ Dante and FPeatrice,’ &c. 

| 

| 








Small demy 8vo, 78. 67. With 4 Plates by A. Twidle. 


“‘A graceful little story, interesting, as all relating to Conradia and his fate can 
——e fail to be.”—Guardtan, 
“ This vivid interweaving of fact and fancy, resulting in a story altogether charming.” 
Literary World, 


REWRITTEN EDITION OF DR. A. RUSSEL WALLACE'S | 
THE WONDERFUL CENTURY | 
| 





BRUGES LA MORTE. 


In the Age of New Ideas in Science and Invention. 
By RODENBACH. Translated by THOMAS DUN CAN. 6s. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Author of ‘ Island Life,’ &e. 
‘*The mood of pensive melancholy is exquisitely traced by Rodenbach, with a terseress 


Entirely Revised, and now first illustrated with 107 Pictures. of phrase and delicate intuition of perception which put him high in the ranks of the 
540 pp. 7s. 6d. net. cultivators of style, such as Mr. Walter Pater or Mr. Arthur Symons.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FATIGUE. | REVISED EDITION OF 
By A. MOSSO, Professor of Physiology in the University of Turin. | HISTORY OF SOU TH AFRICA. 





Translated by M. and W. B. DRUMMOND. By GEORGE McCALL THEAL. 
With Diagrams. 348 pp. 4s. 6d. | VOL. III. 1795-1828, VOL. IV. 1828-1846, NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. each, 





**A book for the student and educationist. The subject constitutes one of the most P . 
fascinating chapters in the history of medical science, and all educationists, at any rate, | SNACKS Occasional Essays. 
should obtain the book.”— Yorkshire Post. By ESTHER DELAFORCE. 1s 


‘* Original and racy articles.”—Dundee Courier. 
SOME POPULAR PHILOSOPHY ‘* They subject to a raking fire of destructive criticism the ordinary accepted notions on 
. such subjects as commercial morality, the increase of lunacy, and diet.”—Scotsman. 
By GEORGE H. LONG. 2s. 6d. 


‘**Many will be glad to have the opportunity of getting hold of a book which treats high PEELAH ; or, the Bewitched Maiden of Nepal. 


topics in a way that can be appreciated without much previous training in mental | rt 
gymnastics.”— Notts Guardian. By E: MANFRED. 6s. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lumrep, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—~@—— 


THE LIFE OF 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 





VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B. M.A. D.Litt. LL.D. 
Vols, III. and IV. 8vo, 10s. net each. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and IT. 10s. net each. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The general effect of 
the whole is eminently satisfactory. Mr. Courthope thinks 
for himself nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, but he 
is not led astray by any paradoxical search for the original. 
He is a thoroughly sane critic, with a taste formed by wide 
and careful reading, a natural gift of insight, educated by 
the practice of a life devoted to these studies.” 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 
McINTYRE, M.A. D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate. 
8vo, 10s. net. 

——. .—“A very useful and well-executed piece of 
wor 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


——~+>— 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 420 Illustrations, 8 Coloured. 
Price TWO GUINEAS net. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET. 


TOWARDS THE HOLY CITY OF LASSA. 
By SVEN HEDIN, 
Author of ‘ Through Asia,’ &c, 


Extracts from some Reviews. 
“A remarkable book upon a very remarkable journey. 
It is japan & one of the last great narratives of genuine 
pioneer travel.”— Times. 
‘The interest begins at the first page and endures to the 
end, and that interest is of the most varied kind. 
Wel ed hi 11 Horning a 
“Welcomed among geographers all over the world.” 
- Daily Telegraph. 
** Will long be one of our standard books of travel.” 
Standard. 


** Incontestably a master work.” —Pall Mall pega 
“The work of a born explorer.”—Daily Expr 
“ A work which will be welcomed whneeer | his bold spirit 
of adventure awakes an enviously responsive chord.” 
it. James's Gazette. 





Ready shortly, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


A STUDY of BRITISH 


GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of ‘The New Spirit,’ ‘The New Century,’ &c. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The AGAMEMNON of A:SCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Com tary, and Tr 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 128, 
[Classical Library. 


THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The Heart of Rome. 
H. G. WELLS. 


Twelve Stories and a Dream. 


CHARLES MAJOR. 
A Forest Hearth. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
John Maxwell’s Marriage. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 








A Passage Perilous. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF 
THACKERAY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
CRITICAL PAPERS IN 
LITERATURE. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ON FREE TRADE. 


By C. B. CLARKE, F.R.S. 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 











SECOND EDITION. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE 
PEOPLE. 
A Study in Social Economics. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TWO CENTURIES OF 


COSTUME IN AMERICA. 


MDCXX.—MDCCCXxX. 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
Author of ‘ Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday." 
Illustrated, In 2 vols, extra crown 8vo, 21s, net. 








POPULAR WORK BY CAPT. HAYES. 


Ready next week. Third Edition, Entirely Re- 
vised throughout, and containing 279 new 
Illustrations, 658 in all, 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 34s. 


POINTS of the HORSE. A 


Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, 
Breeds, and Evolution of the Horse. By M.H. 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary 
Notes.’ 


MR. W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


Ready shortly in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AN INARTICULATE GENIUS. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘ The 
Situations of Lady Patricia,’ ‘A Girl of the 
Multitude,’ &c. 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By 


B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barring- 
ton,’ ‘Peggy of the Bartons,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 6s, 
“The story is clever and vivid, the talk and the cha- 
racters are in Mrs. Croker’s best manner.”— Times. 
“The average reader will be delighted with Mrs. Croker’s 
new novel. Its pictures are vivid, intimate, and pregnant 
with the thoughts that spring from real portraiture. This 
is truly one of the rare novels which leave something 
behind them.”—FPali Mali Gazette. 


The KINGDOMS of this 
WORLD. By STEPHEN HARDING. Ready 
in January, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The TWINS of SKIRLAUGH 


HALL. By the Author of ‘A Superfiuous 
Woman,’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘““We have not read many pepe before we are in the 

humour to believe all the eerie. e terrible happenings in 

Skirlaugh Hall...... A novel of character as well as incident.” 
Daily Chronicle. 

** Keeps the reader engrosed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Reveals considerable imaginative strength and an 

unusual gift of characterization.”— Yorkshire Post. 

















In 1 vol. post 8vo, 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 2s. net in 
leather binding, gilt top, 


Les MISERABLES. Authorized 


Copyright Translation from the French of 
VICTOR HUGO, 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
" BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 


THE MIS-RULE OF THREE. 


A story of love, mystery, and adventure, by the 
Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


2. BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


THROUGH SORROW’S 
GATES. 


A tale of the wintry heath, by the Author of 
* Ricroft of Withens,’ &c. 


3. BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


KITTY COSTELLO. 


The experiences of an Irish girl in an English port, 
by the Author of ‘ The Wooing o’t.’ 


4, BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


THYRA VARRICK. 


A thrilling romance of the Forty-five and Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, by the Author of ‘Prisoners of 
Conscience,’ 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD 
COBDEN. 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
Popular Edition, Tenth Thousand, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 








NOW READY. 

A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION of 
the JANUARY INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW is on Sale at all Book- 


sellers. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS, 
LAND MONOPOLY: the Appeal to History. 


LAND REFORM versus PROTECTION. 
CHARLES TREVELYAN, M.P. 


A RIDE in MONASTIR. H. W. Nevinson. 


ERNEST von KOERBER, the AUSTRIAN 
PREMIER. FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


MOTORING. G. Lowes Dickinson. 


“The MEANEST of GREEK TRAGEDIES.” 
GILBERT MURRAY. 


CANADA and the EMPIRE. Hon. George 
PEKL. 


NATIVE LABOUR in SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rev. J. S. MOFFAT. 


hae ig ge ye the WOOL TRADE. 


. H. CLAPHA 


MR. ann. a 5-6. Hilaire Belloc. 
A = REVOLUTIONARY. A. L. 


LILLEY. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis. 











MACMILLAN & CO,, LimITED, London. 


18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C 
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Horace for English Readers. By E. C. Wick- 
ham, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Marx Partison used to say that the laziest 
of all occupations with the classics was that 
of translating them into English. To bring 
our philology up to the continental level 
was, in his opinion, a lifelong task for 
competent Anglo-Latin experts, while for 
unclassical readers wishing to enjoy the 
ancient masterpieces in their own vernacular 
he felt the contempt expressed by the Rev. 
Dr. Folliott for ‘‘ fellows without Greek’’; 
let them, he said, be satisfied with cribs— 
at any rate, with unambitious transcripts by 
inferior hands. Than the famous Rector 
of Lincoln its homonymous Dean is more 
humane, though not less jealous of insular 
erudition ; by his excellent editing of Horace 
he long ago recognized the philologers’ debt ; 
he now seeks to charm Latinless Englishmen 
by a reproduction (faithful in the letter if 
not equivalent in spiritual texture) of his 
favourite author’s wit and wisdom. Perhaps 
some will think that he too might have been 
better employed. Oxford has long expected 
at his hands a Pindar no less monumental 
than his Horace; but deans are a long- 
lived race, and he will now probably, after 
this recreative interval, revert, like Milton’s 
swain, with eager thought to the warbling 
of his Doric lay. 

He writes, then, for the unlearned—vwrites 
for them ‘‘in plain prose.”’ But prose has 
two meanings: it may stand, as its etymo- 
logy suggests, for simple, unembellished, 
straightforward diction, the vehicle of legal 
or scientific statement, the purely narrative 
language of our early writers, a Trevisa or 
a Mandeville; or it may stand for writing 
unmetrical, yet with a sense of rhythmical 
necessity, working by unwritten laws, 
numeris lege solutis, which possess a roll and 





cadence of their own; the fugal prose of 
Milton, the lyric prose of Jeremy Taylor, 
the stately tramp of Gibbon and Johnson. 
To the ‘Satires’ and ‘ Epistles’ the Dean’s 
plain prose is no doubt appropriate. They 
contain rare, brief bursts of poetry, as in 
the o rus quando ; or of deep feeling, as in 
the nil me peniteat; or of crisp anecdote, as 
the fable of the mice; or of neat epigram, 
as the expectant rustic; or of dexterous 
epistolary grace, as in the letter to Tiberius, 
which for its dignified, suasive deference 
has been compared with the Epistle to 
Philemon of St. Paul. But with such 
exceptions the ‘Satires’ and ‘ Epistles’ are 
prose essays in easy conversational form, 
their hexametral garb an unpoetical acci- 
dent, sermones repentes per humum, their 
author begs us to understand, inspired only 
by a musa pedestris. They are capable of 
transformation, as Pope transformed them 
in his ‘Imitations,’ by melting down the 
Latin and pouring the fused mass into 
an English mould; its background 
Twit’nam and the Mall instead of Tibur 
and the Forum, its Mecenas St. John, its 
Numicius Murray, its Ofellus Bethel; the 
forgotten courtiers, wits, worthies, spend- 
thrifts, of Horatian Rome reappearing as 
Lord Hervey and Lady Mary, as Shippen, 
Darteneuf, Chartres; the flattery of the 
Roman emperor travestied into mockery of 
the English king. But the architect of such 
a metamorphosis must be, as was Horace, 
the epitome of his time—patriot, scholar, 
oet, worldling, epicurean, satirist; must 
foot the relation to his own epoch which 
Pope bore to the Augustan age of Anne; 
and for such a one we are still to seek— 
Pope’s mantle has not fallen on any man of 
to-day. Meanwhile Dr. Wickham’s render- 
ing discharges perfectly a more modest 
réle : it is clear, flowing, readable; it gives 
the stamp of his authority to not a few dis- 
puted passages; it sets temptingly before 
English readers the Rome of Horace’s day, 
and prefers them to an intimacy with his 
mind, character, life-history. To a lady 
wintering in Rome who consulted us lately 
as to guide-books, we ventured to recom- 
mend, amongst others, Dr. Wickham’s 
translation of the ‘ Satires’ and ‘ Epistles.’ 
But the ‘Odes’ stand on different ground; 
that they are untranslatable has become a 
platitude. Milton tried his hand on one, 
with a result reflecting neither Milton nor 
Horace. Marvell’s noble ‘ Horatian Ode’ 
shows what he might have achieved, but 
did not attempt. Cowper translated two 
odes and paraphrased two more, not with- 
out happy touches, but with insertions and 
omissions that lower pathos into common- 
place. Francis’s version, generally respect- 
able, attained once, in the Ode to Pyrrhus, 
singular grace of phrase and metre. Of 
Calverley’s few attempts three are notably 
good; the translation of one resounding 
line in the ‘ Leuconoe’ is at once Horatian 
and Tennysonian, and his ‘‘Oh! where is 
all thy loveliness,” in the later ode to 
Lyce has caught marvellously the minor 
key of tender memory which relieves 
that rather brutal flagellation. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s more numerous experiments 
march all in goodly measure, and his 
‘Beatus Ille’ might have been written 
by Marvell’s self. But through all these 
tentatives—and if their authors miss accom- 





plishment, who shall dream that he will 
succeed ?—we still, as we recur from them 
to their model, see, in the words of Haw- 
thornden Drummond, ‘‘ more heights before 
us than we left behind”; the Horatian 
secret remains unsolved. Of more ambitious 
translators Bulwer Lytton catches now and 
then the careless rapture of his original ; 
Sir Theodore Martin is always musical and 
flowing, sometimes miraculously fortunate 
in his metres, but intentionally diffuse and 
inaccurate; Conington always accurate, 
often characteristically terse, but by the 
gods not made poetical. 

With all these examples before him 
Dr. Wickham has selected prose. Dis- 
trusting his poetical afflatus, he has also 
the schoolmaster’s liking for ‘‘a construe,” 
and revels in the full prose transference of 
refinements which refuse to be accurately 
enchained in metre. Hence he presents 
graphic substitutes, such as “in the 
anguish of weary sorrow” for fastidiosa 
egrimonia; ‘‘too craven-hearted for a 
plunderer” for inaudax raptor; “to look 
on whom is to slip from your resolves” 
for the difficult nimium lubricus aspict ; 
‘“‘drone for ever’ for decantes; ‘the 
fellow has not known where to owe his 
life’? for hic unde vitam sumeret inscius ; 
although placens uxor, simplex munditiis, 
splendide mendax, copia narium, defy even the 
Dean’s practised climbing, and remain 
virgin peaks. Sometimes, if one may dare 
to say so, the reading falls short of warrant- 
able expansion. Might not <Agquilonibus 
incolis be ‘‘the north winds which are your 
only neighbours”? and is not “ after 
Chloe”? ambiguous for post Chloen? A pro- 
fane jester might point out that the bard 
himself was “after” Chloe. Potuere, of 
the murderous brides, seems to want the 
force of ‘‘had the heart.” Neobule’s 
fear of her uncle makes her soliloquy some- 
what unintelligible; we miss, from Juno’s 
address to the gods, in fatalis judex the 
traditional ‘‘doom-fraught umpire,” in 
quictis the ‘“ passionless,” of our college 
days; and in the opening of the dithyramb 
to Bacchus three lines are omitted. Not 
unfrequently a word or phrase could have 
been reproduced with pleasing association 
by its homologue in some familiar English 
author: amabilis insania by Shakspeare’s 
“fine frenzy,’ presens divus by Dryden’s 
‘a present deity,” tenaci gramine by the 
‘‘matted grass,’ loquaces lymphe by the 
“chiming rills,” of a beautiful passage 
in Cowper. The consentit astrum of the 
‘Ode to Mecenas’ is exactly the ‘true 


consent with planet” of ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,’ mordaces sollicitudines are the 
‘‘eating cares’’ of ‘L’Allegro.’ ‘ Lycidas’ 


offers ‘‘ wanton winds” for ~protervis 
ventis, “‘repairs his drooping head” for 
damna reparant, “ monstrous deep” for 
belluosus Oceanus. A literal rendering of 
infames scopulos is warranted by the ‘ infa- 
mous hills” of ‘Comus’; and in the ‘Hymn 
on Christ’s Nativity’ mores aureos educit be- 
comes “Time will run back and fetch tho 
age of gold.” Leves somnos is the “‘ gentle 
sleep” of insomnious King Henry; while 
‘In Memoriam’ offers for circumvagus oceanus 
‘wandering sea,” ‘‘moanings of the 
sea’’ for gementis Bospori, ‘‘ rangest golden 
hair” for flavam religas comam. Some- 
times the Dean in his notes cites from 
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similar sources a line or passage parallel, 
though not quite equivalent: Milton’s 
“ canbe’ heath” for inhospitalem Cau- 
casum, Goldsmith’s ‘Pride in their port,” 
&e., for ferox Latium, Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ make 
boot upon the velvet buds” for carpentis 
thyma. He need not have confined himself 
to these. The opening lines of the ‘Odes’ 
exactly suggest Burns’s 
Dalhousie of an old descent, 
My pride, my stoup, my ornament. 

The fons Bandusia splendidior vitro recalls 
Sabrina’s “ glassy cool translucent wave,” 
Neere crinem, “the tangle of Nesra’s 
hair.” The wedding of the vine to the 
widowed or marriageable trees, three times 
repeated by Horace, is beautifully expanded 
by Milton to decorate our first parents’ 
garden craft in Paradise. Bruta tellus 
reappears both in ‘Comus’ and in ‘In 
Memoriam,’ vis consili expers, &c., in the 
yee | soliloquy of ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
the sub cantu querule tibie is almost pla- 
giarized by Shylock going forth to supper, 
as is addant avaro divitias mari by Isaac of 
York in ‘Ivanhoe.’ Mobdilibus rivis and 
jocosa imago find a place in R. Sewell’s 
‘Temple of Vesta,’ one of those earlier 
Newdigates which owed their splendour to 
the wise fifty-line limit of the founder. We 
cease from want of space, for the list might 
be continued manifold; notes federal to the 
text and enriched by such allusions would 
both give and gain by giving, as the encir- 
cling lesser stones of a brilliant receive and 
return the lustre shed on them from the 
central table. 

The ‘Odes,’ we fear, when all is said, 
will remain untranslatable alike in verse 
and prose. They cannot be transmuted 
into any form which possesses merit as lite- 
rature apart from merit as a rendering, at 
once conveys the fascination of the original 
and can be read with pleasure for its own 
sake as a work of art. The Dean thinks 
that his average reader will care more to 
have ‘‘the exact things which Horace said 
than to have a distant and questionable 
imitation of the poetical form in which he 
said it.” Unfortunately, above all extant 
authors, Horace owes everything to his per- 
fected poetical form. His ‘ exact things,” 
taken from their setting, are often dulltruisms 
and stale moralities, avowals of simple joys 
and simple sorrows: that life is brief and 
death is swift and sure, that light loves and 
ancient wines are good, that the golden 
mean is best, that even the bitter cup may 
be sweetened with the smile of patience. 
The incommunicable grace of expression, 
the verbal felicity which belongs only to an 
age of great refinement, and which flashed 
from the many facets of his highly polished 
mind, consecrates and embellishes these 
tritenesses with an adorable force and 
novelty, sadly earnest at once and vividly 
exact, not too simple for the profound and 
not too artful for the shallow, “clothing the 
palpable and familiar with golden exhala- 
tions of the dawn.”’ The prose which aims 
at rendering such paragons cannot be emu- 
lative, ought to be the best of its kind, 
shorn of redundant particles, smoothed to 
an even flow, grave or frolic, as the theme 
demands, by the lime labor et mora. The 


varying tonality of the ‘ Odes,’ now austere 
and ethical, now wistful and pathetic, now 
amorous and saucy, by turns philosophical, 


heroic, complimentary, satirical, descriptive, 
may all be made to find some echo in a 
highly chastened English style. Sometimes 
for a moment Dr. Wickham yields to in- 
spiration: ‘Still breathes the love, still 
lives the passion, told as secrets to her 
strings by the £olian maid” — that 
is poetry, albeit faithful construing. 
“Tf Meeonian Homer holds the first 
place, this does not mean that Pin- 
dar’s verse is lost to sight”—that is 
plainest prose. Both sentences are from the 
same ode: the first thrills us to something 
of a lyric height, the second relegates us to 
the cool sequestered vale of the crib. No 
doubt the Dean can soar if he will, habitu- 
ally, nec tenui penna: his pedestrian pre- 
ference is conscientious; thus, he thinks, may 
“the exact things which Horace said’’ be 
best conveyed. These he has given to his 
readers with a veracious fidelity which few 
English scholars could surpass; but has he 
given them the ‘Odes’ of Horace ? 








Collected Edition of A. Conan Doyle’s Novels. 
12 vols. (Smith, Elder & Oo.) 


Ir is not given to many authors to secure 
themselves in the warm favour of the public 
so early and so firmly as Sir A. Conan 
Doyle ; and it is the privilege of fewer still 
to celebrate that popularity by a formal 
édition de luxe of their works. Stevenson, 
the collected edition of whose works was 
one of the successful ventures of publishing 
some ten years back, was of another quality 
than Sir A. Conan Doyle, and reached a 
different level. Mr. Kipling is probably the 
first figure in the public eye, almost as famous 
to-day as was Dickens in his generation, 
and the issue of a limited edition in his 
case justified itself. We cannot but think 
that Sir A. Conan Doyle has greatly dared 
in joining the ranks of these greater names, 
though in one instance, to be noted later, he 
has equalled, if not surpassed, their fame. 
After all, the limited edition is in some sort 
the evidence of permanence, and Sir A. 
Conan Doyle modestly wonders “if there 
are any elements of permanence” in his 
work. At the same time there can be no 
doubt in the minds of his admirers as to 
the value of this handsome library edition. 
The paper is excellent, the type is large 
and clear, the size is not too ponderous, and 
the illustrations, of which there are only 
two to each volume, are interesting. For 
collectors there is the additional satisfaction 
that the edition contains only one thousand 
sets, and that the first volume of each set 
is signed by the author. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle would appear to be 
deserting letters for affairs, so that it is 
difficult at present to judge of his true 
quality as a writer of fiction. Evidently 
he began with a more romantic feeling and 
a finer sense of the adventurous thar he 
went on with. His fire seems to have de- 
creased ; he gives the impression of becoming 
more deliberate and less imaginative, and 
of attaining philosophy inconsistent with 
true artistry. It looks as if in his maturer 
years this ready writer were precipitating 
in the average British way. He always 
had an element of deliberation, such as 
one dissociates at once from inspiration and 
the ‘‘deemonic” force of art. Yet what an 


Company,’ which suffered no whit because 
it was descended from ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth’ and ‘Quentin Durward’! 
‘Micah Clarke,’ too, stands high among 
historical novels. In the prefatory note to 
this romance the author writes his own 
criticism for good or ill: ‘‘To me,” he says, 
‘‘it always seems that the actual condition 
of a country at any time, a true sight of it 
with its beauties and its brutalities, its life 
as it really was,......are of greater interest 
than the small aims and petty love-story of 
any single human being.” There speak 
the virtues and defects of the author. It 
may be history which he hankers after in 
those sentences—it is not fiction. And, 
though this defect pursues him from the 
outset of his career, it is not until sucha 
book as ‘ Rodney Stone’ that it becomes an 
obsession. ‘Rodney Stone’ is not a tale, 
but a cinematograph of the Regency period. 
It is vivid, wonderfully well studied, and 
understanding to a fault; but it falls short 
of fiction. The same hole may be picked 
in ‘The Stark Monro Letters,’ which, for 
all that, contain some of the best material 
that the author has put together. It strikes 
one as odd and unfortunate that, with the 
author’s power of visualizing a scene, he 
should have been, on the whole, so little 
successful in visualizing a character. He 
has invented some, no doubt, and several 
of these are in ‘Micah Clarke.’ He has 
also hit upon an excellent type in Brigadier 
Gerard. But he shows no gallery of por- 
traits; they lack life, but are set generally 
in a moving landscape. It is some kink 
in the imagination. The work that has 
made this author popular is the series of 
tales, admirable in their way, associated 
with Sherlock Holmes, a character, as is 
now generally known, imitated from Poe. 
Sherlock Holmes has so seized the popular 
ear that he almost alone of the abundanoe 
of men and women provided by living 
authors supplies a familiar reference used 
everywhere, an ineffaceable part of the 
English language. Such impression of a 
figure on the public is an achievement of 
the rarest (it is only equalled, as far as we 
recall at the moment, by the case of Jekyll 
and Hyde), but in this case it is an achieve- 
ment which has little to do with letters. 





The Life of John Colborne, Lord Seaton. By 
G. C. Moore-Smith. (Murray.) 
Joun CoLporNE, a name well known to 
every student of the Peninsular War, was 
probably the most capable and distinguished 
of all Wellington’s colonels. He was too 
junior in standing to attain to any very high 
command during the great struggle, and 
even at Waterloo was serving merely at 
the head of his own 52nd Light Infantry. 
Nevertheless he left his mark conspicuously 
upon the history of the war, as any one who 
remembers the details of it will readily 
concede. In his latter years he was com- 
mander of the forces in Canada during 
the rebellion of 1836-7, and afterwards 
Governor of the Ionian Islands. Having 
never served in India, where alone fighting 
on a great scale was to be seen in the years 
of the long peace 1815-54, he virtually 
ended his military career at Waterloo. But 
he was given a well-earned peerage in 1839, 
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suppression of the Canadian troubles. Like 
many other Peninsular heroes, he lived 
to a great age, and did not pass away 
till he had seen out the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny, and had even heard of 
the commencement of the great Civil War 
in America. Colborne’s life well deserved 
to be written, and it is fortunate that he left 
behind him a bulk of letters, diaries, and 
memoranda, which made the task compara- 
tively easy for a biographer of a later 
generation. It is to be regretted that no 
one of his own younger contemporaries, who 
had followed him through Spain and Bel- 
gium, chanced to compile a memoir of his 
life. William Napier, his admiring friend 
and constant correspondent, could have 
done it well, but died three years before his 
old chief. But if no formal life of Colborne 
was written by any of those who knew him 
in the flesh, all the reminiscences and auto- 
biographies of the members of the old Light 
Division are full of stories and anecdotes in 
his honour. From them, even if his own 
papers had perished, it would have been 
possible to construct a very readable bio- 
graphy. Fortunately, however, Colborne 
was one of those praiseworthy men who file 
their old correspondence and never destroy 
an interesting note. He even put away the 
manuscripts of some reviews of books deal- 
ing with the Peninsular War, which were 
never completed or published, and which 
now first appear in print seventy years after 
they were written. 

With this material in hand Mr. Moore- 
Smith has not found it hard to construct a 
most excellent life of Colborne. If lacking 
some of the vivid interest of the autobio- 
graphy of Sir Harry Smith, which he edited 
two years ago, it is yet a book which no 
student of the Napoleonic epoch will lay 
down till he has reached the final para- 
graph of the Waterloo chapter. The last 
two hundred pages, dealing with Colborne’s 
colonial experiences, appeal to another 
public—those who are interested in the his- 
tory of Canada during the middle years of 
the nineteenth century. 

There were many types of men among 
the heroes of the Peninsular War. Every 
one knows the foibles of the rough and 
sardonic Picton, and the restless and 
irascible Craufurd, remembers how Beres- 
ford wrote himself too-magniloquent testi- 
monials, and how the Napiers—Charles and 
William—were always in a fine fury against 
somebody or something—the British Govern- 
ment, Robert Southey, or Sir James 
Outram. Colborne can only be compared 
to Lord Hill—that most blameless, kindly, 
and well-loved of all the old officers of Wel- 
lington. He resembled Hill in his equable 
temperament, his boundless consideration 
for his subordinates, his never-failing sense 
of duty and discipline, which enabled him 
to bear the most bitter disappointment with- 
out a sign of discontent. The cruellest 
blow of all was the fact that his name was 
entirely omitted from the Waterloo dispatch 
by Wellington, though he had taken a main 
part in defeating the final attack of the 
Imperial Guard. He never would speak of 
this matter, nor would he even allow the 
officers of the 52nd to allude to it in his 
presence. For twenty years he mastered 
his sense of wrong and kept silence, and it 
was only in 1835 that he drew up a memo- 








randum, for his private satisfaction, stating 
what he conceived to have been the services 
of his regiment. This will be found printed 
as an appendix to Mr. Moore-Smith’s 
volume. 

The editor has subjoined to Colborne’s 
statement a dissertation on this much- 
debated question, drawn up in the light of 
General Petit’s narrative and M. Houssaye’s 
recently published ‘Waterloo.’ We are 
inclined to think that he has accepted a 
little too unreservedly the main features of 
M. Houssaye’s version. It is by no means 
certain that so few as five battalions of the 
French Guard took part in the great attack. 
Indeed, on reading Petit’s story carefully, 
we think that seven was probably the real 
number, the 2nd Battalions of the 2nd 
Chasseurs and 2nd Grenadiers having got 
up ‘‘au pas de charge” in time to attempt 
to rally the already defeated head of the 
French column, and having become involved 
in its final disaster. We are, on the whole, 
inclined to the view that these two units, 
the rear and left-hand ¢chelon of the whole 
French attack, were the actual troops which 
Colborne routed. As we read the story, the 
leading and right-hand ¢chelon engaged 
with Halkett’s brigade, the central one with 
Maitland’s British Guards, while the last 
one, on which the rest strove for a moment 
to rally, was that taken in flank and almost 
exterminated by Colborne and the 52nd. It 
is curious that in his memorandum of 1835, 
and equally in his letters of 1843, Colborne 
shows that he had no conception of the fact 
that the right-hand units of the French 
advance had been sharply checked by 
Halkett and Maitland before his own blow 
was delivered on the left-hand ¢chelon. But 
such things are common in battle: the 
soldier, intent upon what is going on in his 
own immediate front, may not only miss an 
incident occurring a few hundred yards 
away, but even declare that it did not and 
could not happen. 

It may interest those who have been wont 
to accept without criticism William Napier’s 
accounts of the uniform misbehaviour of the 
Spanish troops during the Peninsular War, 
to find that Colborne his chief had a very 
different opinion of them. After three 
years’ campaigning he writes in 1810 :— 

‘‘The Spaniards are still my favourites. 
Their character in England is quite mistaken, 
and they are in general abused without reason. 
areye The poor fellows have been driven from 
province to province, exposed to summer's heat 
and winter's cold, without provisions, without 
clothing, and scarcely knowing what money is. 
Do you think a British army would cling 
together under such unfavourable circum- 
stances ?”—P. 135. 


Having expressed a similar opinion on 
one occasion to General Cameron, Colborne 
was amused when his superior 
‘‘ rode off some way, and then turning round 
called back to me before all the soldiers, ‘ Col- 
borne, you know you always were a d——d 
enthusiast.’ ” 


A few corrections of small slips may be 
useful for a second edition of Mr. Moore- 
Smith’s interesting book. ‘ Zamora” (on 
p. 165) should be Zamarra, near Ciudad 
Rodrigo, a much smaller and obscurer place ; 
‘“ Paskicostt”? (on p. 359) should read 
Paskevitch ; Wellesley, on returning to the 
Peninsula in 1809, landed at Lisbon, not at 





Oporto (p. 125); it was not Lumley, but 
Long, who commanded the heavy cavalry at 
Campo Mayor on March 25th, 1810, and 
allowed the French to escape; Lumley only 
took over the brigade on the night before 
Albuera, when Beresford suspended Long 
from command for a second error of the 
ae sort (p. 153). But these are all 
trifles. 








Poems of James Clarence Mangan. Centenary 
Edition. Edited, with Preface and 
Notes, by D. J. O'Donoghue. (Dublin, 
O’Donoghue & Co.; London, Bullen.) 


One of the most insoluble enigmas in litera- 
ture is the failure of Ireland to produce a 
great poet. The Irish temperament is 
intensely imaginative, yet its highest literary 
achievements have been in prose. There 
are no Irish poets who can be classed with 
the great Irish prose writers. The Irish 
poet is an ‘‘ineffectual angel.” Why this 
should be so is a mystery. There can 
be no doubt that Irish verse is full of 
poetry in solution.” It is heartbreaking 
to wander through its ruined palaces and 
tumbling temples, to contemplate its frag- 
ments of splendour and glamour, knowing 
well that they always lack that final thrust 
and strain of the shaping impulse which 
turns superb failure into superb success. 
The tragic destiny of Ireland seems to be 
mirrored in her poetry, that long procession 
of baffled efforts and unfinished labours. 
And surely the crowning irony is this—that 
the most popular Irish poet is Moore. 
There seems, indeed, to be some bewitch- 
ment at work, some secret mischief which 
forbids the Irish poet to carry his craft 


beyond a certain stage. No doubt 
the explanation is to be found at 
the very roots of character. There 


must be something in the Irish tem- 
perament which paralyzes the intensive 
and concentrative impulse of the artist— 
that impulse which selects and rejects, 
hardens and hammers, until the poem is 
wrought into an adamantine permanence. 
What that something is must remain in 
doubt. Probably it is a defect of the 
will, an instability and volatility breeding 
fickleness, a nimbleness of mind which pre- 
cludes persevering concentration. This 
peculiar trait is present in all Irish poetry 
down to the poetry of Mr. Yeats. We think 
it goes far to account for the magnificence 
of Irish oratory on the one hand, and for 
the ineffectiveness of Irish poetry on the 
other. Diffuseness is not fatal in oratory, 
as the case of Gladstone proves; it is fatal 
in poetry. Reading Irish poetry, one longs 
to hammer it together, to weld its diamond 
dust into diamonds. 

There is more dimond dust in the poetry 
of Mangan thaninthat of many a greater poet. 
Mangan, indeed, is an incarnate symbol of 
the Irishman as artist. In him the imagina- 
tive quality shattered itself against defects 
of the will. Like Burns, he was of humble 
birth, his father being a grocer in Fish- 
amble Street, Dublin. Born there in 1803, 
after a meagre schooling he slaved for 
seven years as a scrivener’s copyist. 
Then he became an attorney’s clerk. The 
contrast between his environment and his 
dreams may well have driven him, like 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Poe, to opium, 
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or, like Burns and Lamb, to drink. Certain 
it is that few men of genius have sunk 
into deeper depths of gloom and — 
and degradation. In his grim poem ‘The 
Nameless One’ he tells how 
He fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the Devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 
But yet redeemed it in days of darkneis, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 
When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness, 
Stood in his path. 


Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 

Deep in your bosoms! ‘There let him dwell! 

He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 

Here and in hell, 
These “shapes and signs of the final 
wrath” Mangan describes in two tremen- 
dous stanzas :— 
SHAPES AND SIGNS. 
I see black dragons mount the sky, 
I see earth yawn beneath my feet— 
I feel within the asp, the worm 
That will not sleep and cannot die, 
Fair though may show the winding-sheet ! 
I hear all night as through a storm 
Hoarse voices calling, calling 
My name upon the wind— 
All omens monstrous and appalling 
Affright my guilty mind. 

I exult alone in one wild hour— 

That hour in which the red cup drowns 
The memories it anon renews 
In ghastlier guise, in fiercer power— 
Then Fancy brings me golden crowns, 
And visions of all brilliant hues 
Lap my lost soul in gladness 
Until I wake again, 
And the dark lava-fires of madness 
Once more sweep through my brain, 

If Mangan had written more poetry like 
that he would rank higher; but it is only 
a casual cry flung out in a frenzy of fear- 
ful emotion, owing its power not to its form, 
but to its intensity of passionate anguish— 
the anguish of a Laocoon whose soul is 
writhing in the folds of desires that are 
stronger than his will. 

This Centenary Edition is an admirable 
piece of work. Mr. O’Donoghue’s labours 
during the writing of his ‘ Life of Mangan’ 
have enabled him to trace over eight hun- 
dred poems. Of these he reprints about 
a fourth, nearly seventy of which have 
been collected for the first time. He 
rightly thinks that this edition comprises all 
(indeed, more than all) the poems that are 
worthy of the poet, and he shows good 
judgment in the selection he has made. 
We are not sure that he is right in reprint- 
ing John Mitchel’s introduction. We 
should have preferred a brief critical 
memoir by Mr. O'Donoghue himself, sum- 
marizing the fruits of his own researches. 
His preface is so good that we 
could wish that it were longer. Here he 
= out a curious fact which has some 

earing on the aforesaid enigma of Irish 
poetry. Many of Mangan’s finest poems 
are translations from the Gaelic, and this 
fact suggests to Mr. O’Donoghue the 
reflection that ‘Irishmen are responsible 
for some of the best translations in the 
English language ”’ :— 

“Thus the Rev. Philip Francis and Sir 
Stephen De Vere’s versions of Horace remain, 
on the whole, the two best in English; 
Calderon has found no worthier translators than 
Edward FitzGerald, Denis Florence M ‘Carthy, 
and Dr. Trench ; Camoens, apart from Mickle’s 





version, is best interpreted by Quillinan and 
Burton; John O’Hagan’s ‘Song of Roland’ 
still holds its own, as does Ormsby’s ‘ Cid,’ the 
same writer’s ‘Don Quixote,’ which Fitz- 
maurice Kelly has edited with such fine skill 
and erudition; Tom Moore’s translation of 

reon is even now most widely read ; 
Cary’s interpretation of Dante is admittedly 
the standard one; while Dr. Anster’s ‘ Faust’ 
is generally considered the ablest of all English 
renderings ; to which may be added a word of 
high commendation for Maginn’s ‘ Homeric 
Ballads’ and his ‘Lucian,’ Father Prout’s 
delicious translations from the French and other 
poets, Miss Costello’s ‘Early French Poets,’ 
George A. Greene’s ‘ Modern Italian Poets,’ and 
the many admirable versions from the Irish by 
Dr. Hyde.” 


The fertility of Irish translators helps to 
explain the comparative sterility of Irish 

ets, for in translation the shaping 
impulse is governed and guided by the 
necessity of following the outline of the 
original poem. FitzGerald is the most 
striking example of that kind of poetic 
genius which cannot utter itself save 
through another imaginative medium. Mr. 
O'Donoghue thinks that ‘‘ even FitzGerald 
should not occupy a higher place......than 
Mangan.” This view we cannot accept. 
Mangan produced no poetry in any respect 
comparable with FitzGerald’s ‘Omar.’ Even 
in his masterpiece, ‘ Dark Rosaleen’ (which 
Mr. Healy quoted last session in the House 
of Commons), the poetry is so diluted and 
so diffused that it is impossible to quote 
any part as a specimen of the whole. Its 
power and its appeal, indeed, are almost 
entirely political, and it lives chiefly by 
virtue of its national associations. Irish- 
men read into it the sorrow of dark centuries 
and the glamour of defeated but indomit- 
able hope; yet even with these aids its 
lyrical cry falls far short of Fanny Parnell’s 
‘Post-Mortem.’ ‘G’Hussey’s Ode to the 
Maguire,’ fine as are its rude, irregular 
rhythms, is marred and maimed by defects 
of metre and crudities of phrase, although 
it contains one splendid verse :— 


Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the wounding 
wind. 


The ‘ Lament for the Princes of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell’ is also fine in the diffused 
passion of its historical allusions, but it fails 
to achieve magical beauty of phrase and 
form, and at the end drops into bathos :— 


For Adam's race is born to die, 
And sternly the sepulchral urn 
Mocks human pride. 


Mangan, indeed, perpetually mars his work 
with gross aberrations of taste. He uses 
comic double rhymes for tragic themes :— 


My ship cleaves the wave, 
I depart for Iberia— 
But oh! with what grief, 
With how heavy and dreary a 
Sensation of ill! 
I should welcome a grave : 
My career has been brief, 
But I bow to God’s will! 
Yet if now all forlorn, 
In my green years I fall, a 
Long exile I mourn— 
But I mourn for Cean-Salla. 


This reads like a burlesque by Thomas Love 
Peacock. In some of his lighter and slighter 
lyrics Mangan came nearer to perfection of 
form. ‘ Lines written in a Nunnery Chapel’ 
show him at his best :— 





Me hither from moonlight 
A voice ever calls 
Where pale pillars cluster 
And organ tones roll— 
Nor sunlight nor moonlight 
E’er silvers these walls— 
Lives here other lustre— 
The Light of the Soul. 


Here budded and blossomed— 
Here faded and died— 
Like brief blooming roses, 
Earth’s purest of pure ! 
Now ever embosomed 
In bliss they abide— 
Oh! may, when Life closes, 
My meed be as sure! 

But in point of form ‘The Time of the 
Barmecides’ is the best achievement of 
Mangan’s ‘‘grand Byronian soul.’ It is, 
of course, artificial, and, like most of 
Mangan’s Oriental poems, owes its inspira- 
tion to the Orientalism of Byron, Moore, 
and Heine. The emotion in these sham 
Oriental verses is second-hand. Even in 
‘The Howling Song of Al-Mohara’ and 
‘The Karamanian Exile’ one feels that 
the emotion at work is a literary artifice ; 
and the holding ‘“‘ Karaman ! O Karaman !” 
grates on one’s nerves. 

On the whole, Mangan’s poetry is faulty 
and feeble in form, and we consider his 
fame unduly inflated by patriotic pride and 
his tragically miserable fortunes. But criti- 
cism cannot forbear to look leniently on a 
figure so dolorous, so woeful, so sadly 

icturesque. The wistfully delicate portrait 
. Mr. Charles Mills, which furnishes the 
frontispiece for this volume, would touch 
the heart of the sternest censor. Poor 
Mangan, with his faded blue cloak, his 
quaint steeple - shaped hat, his grotesque 
umbrella, his mild blue eyes, his spectral 
features, his blanched locks—harsh should 
we be, indeed, if we refused to grant his 
pitiful prayer for a grave deep in our 
bosoms. 








A History of the English Church, 1625-1714. 
By W.H. Hutton. (Macmillan & Co.) 
English Religion in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Canon Hensley Henson. (Murray.) 


Tue sixth volume of the admirable ‘ Eng- 
lish Church History,’ edited by the late 
Dean Stephens and Mr. Hunt, keeps up 
the high level of its predecessors. 
Hutton writes from the standpoint of a con- 
vinced High Churchman, a fact which must 
be borne in mind in reading these pages. 
But for the most part this only renders 
him better able to enter into the feeling 
of the period aptly described as the 
“ golden age of the English Church.” He 
is distinctly at his best in the earlier part 
of the book, perhaps because it is always 
easier to write a story when there is a 
hero to hand. And in the early period he 
has Laud, of whose college he is a Fellow, 
whereas later it is not easy to find a 
single dominant personality about which 
details can be grouped. On the whole, 
the facts are related fairly enough, and the 
reader who peruses Mr. Hutton’s account 
of the Caroline and Commonwealth period 
is little likely to be misled, though no form of 
history has suffered more through interested 
calumny and superficial brilliancy. So 
his sober narrative should be useful read- 
ing, even for many who do not share his 
views. 
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But he ought to have mentioned the un- 
wise severity of the Act of Uniformity of 
1662 in providing no compensation at all 
for the dispossessed ministers. He shows 
himself, we think, too anxious to acquit the 
Church of all blame for the Clarendon 
Code. We should have liked a more lucid 
and coherent account of the doctrine of 
the ‘Divine right of kings,” the true 
differentia of later seventeenth - century 
Churchmanship. We suppose, too, that 
the Cambridge Platonists, not being Oxford 
men, did not interest Mr. Hutton, yet they 
deserved a more careful handling. Indeed, 
more could be learnt about their ideas from 
Dr. Cunningham’s brochure on ‘The Gospel 
of Work’ than from this book, which 
professedly includes them. Burnet, too, 
needs far more careful criticism than 
the contemptuous notices the author ac- 
cords to him from time to time. The 
main point on which Mr. Hutton differs 
from the traditional opinion concerns the 
social position of the clergy at the close of 
the seventeenth century. He denies that it 
was low, or that there was any marked dif- 
ference between town and country clergy. 
We wish that he had given more exact 
references to his authorities. One of the 
main defects of the book— perhaps it 
belongs to the plan of the series—is the 
habit of mentioning the views of a man 
only to condemn them, without stating 
the name of the victim or the evidence for 
his conviction. 

But Mr. Hutton may be congratulated on 
the whole. He has provided the public 
with a useful epitome of facts. If the book 
is neither particularly inspiring nor very 
broad in its outlook, we must not complain ; 
it is accurate, and if used with care will be 
of great service to the student. 

A very different work is Canon Hensley 
Henson’s ‘English Religion in the Seven- 
teenth Century.’ In the first place, it is 
merely a series of lectures, and does not 
profess to be a complete history. In the 
second place, the standpoint of the writer 
is totally different from that of Mr. Hutton. 
The latter, as we saw, writes as an admirer 
of Laud, and a believer in his system. 
Mr. Henson, whatever personal reservations 
he may make for the man, sees strongly the 
danger wrought by the system :— 

‘**The brief triumph of Laudianism brought, 
as its first consequence, the violent overthrow 
of the constitution, political and ecclesiastical, 
and asits abiding effect, the loss of the national 
character of the English Church.” 
This is an exaggeration. The more pro- 
nounced Puritans of Elizabeth’s reign were 
not in harmony with the national character 
of the English Church, however liberally 
interpreted. At one time it was said that 
there were 20,000 Brownists, and Mr. 
Henson is strangely oblivious of the Mar- 
prelate controversy. Still it is right to 
point out that the English Church has in 
many ways become narrower through the 
7. success of Laud. It is well that 

igh Churchmen should be reminded that 
so far as practice goes non-episcopal 
ordination was treated as valid up to the 
Restoration by the majority of Anglican 
bishops, and that Queen Elizabeth desired, 
at any rate at one time, to come into line 
with foreign Protestants. There is an 
interesting lecture on ‘Erastianism.’ But 








Mr. Henson might have said more of the 
difference between the doctrines of 
Erastus and anything that now goes 
by the name. Erastus never con- 
templated a modern state; so far from 
allowing a Privy Council or any other body 
to define and so alter the faith, he dis- 
tinctly said that he considered the case of 
a State with only one religion tolerated, 
and that the true one. It is not fair to 
make Erastus responsible for the notion 
that political expediency is the test of truth. 
Mr. Henson would have done well to 
emphasize this more forcibly. The paper 
on ‘Casuistry’ is of very great interest. 
Mr. Henson here completely establishes 
his case that casuistry as contemplated by 
the Caroline High Churchman had nothing 
in common but the name with Jesuit treat- 
ment of moral theology, and that the same 
is true of Confession. It is never supposed 
by seventeenth: century Anglicans that con- 
fession is a normal thing, or that all sins, 
as such, must come before the priest. In 
this, as in many other matters, the claims of 
the modern “‘ Catholic ” party seem opposed 
not only to the English national sentiment, 
but also to the teaching of that section of 
the English Church in the past of which they 
claim to be the intellectual descendants. 

The essay on ‘ Toleration ’ is interesting, 
though we are not sure that it is true that 
“toleration can never commend itself to 
men who believe themselves possessed of 
a divinely ordained system.” Such a belief 
may be an excellent ground for toleration. 
Uncertainty makes men apt to persecute, 
as well as faith. The book is written 
throughout with the lucidity and force 
which make the Canon always easy reading. 
We will quote one epigram which shows 
that he has lost neither the skill nor the 
malice of the controversialist: ‘‘ Hammond 
presented that combination of natural sweet- 
ness, theological sanity, and ecclesiastical 
intolerance which modern Anglicanism 
appears to foster.” 





Such is Life. By Tom Oollins. (Sydney, 
the Bulletin Newspaper Company.) 
Two Awheel. By Arthur Jose. (Dent & 

Co.) 

Tue first of these volumes comes to us from 
the office of the most emphatically and 
aggressively Australian periodical in the 
whole great Commonwealth of the South, 
the second from no farther away than our 
own Covent Garden. But both deal with 
life in Australia, and one of them, the first 
named, is as essentially Australian in its 
every line as the wattle, the waratah, or 
the Sydney Bulletin. To the literary mind 
there is a special interest attaching to fiction 
or other matter written in and of Australia. 
There are not many English-speaking lands 
left from which we may look for new 
developments in English literature. Aus- 
tralia is one of the few, and very interesting 
it is to watch her progress in letters. 

‘Two Awheel,’ though a bright and 
entertaining little volume, and creditably 
written, may be dismissed briefly. It is 
only Australian in that it deals with holi- 
days spent awheel in Australia. Its author 
was very possibly born in the country of 
which he writes, but, from the literary 
point of view, he becomes English as soon 





as he puts pen to paper. Doubtless the 
traditions of the Mother Land held strong 
sway in his education; necessarily they 
must have done in his reading. He isa 
little more facetious than most of us care to 
be, at all events upon paper, in England, 
and his style is tinctured occasionally by 
Australian colloquialisms. But upon the 
whole his bright and pleasant little sketches 
of wayside happenings in New South 
Wales might very well have been written by 
an intelligent new chum blessed (or cursed) 
with the scribbling habit. There are some 
pleasing illustrations in the book, and the 
letterpress has the gaiety which pertains to 
holiday reminiscences. But that is all. 

‘ Such is Life’ is a book of another sort, 
long, extraordinarily long, close packed with 
reflection, realistic in most of its grim detail, 
clever, undisciplined, pseudo-philosophical, 
and genuinely bitter; a really remarkable 
book, and well worth the rather serious 
effort which is required to peruse it from 
end toend. Truly the author says: ‘‘I am 
no romancist. I repudiate shifts, and stand 
or fall by the naked truth.” If he does not 
always see the whole truth, he at least 
states nakedly enough what he does see, and 
assuredly he is no romancer. He is a great 
deal too bitter to be the philosopher he 
thinks himself, and too furiously a partisan 
and an enthusiast to see as far into life as 
he thinks he sees. He is intolerant of 
stupidity, and, should he happen upon a 
dense, slow-moving mind, must needs lash 
it with scorpions of sarcasm and vitupera- 
tion. Hence he is absolutely unable to see 
anything of the sterling virtues, the solid 
merits, which frequently accompany these 
mental shortcomings. The vanity, mock 
gentility, and pinchbeck pride of the 
wastrel remittance-man have mortally 
offended this ardent son of _ the 
colonies, and he is unable to see that 
any Englishman, other than a_ trades- 
man, is of the slightest use in Australia, to 
himself or to any one else. Yet he knows 
something of the history of his own country, 
and, if not blinded by his cynicism and 
bitterness, would be forced to admit that 
the generation which preceded that of the 
‘‘ native-born”’ achieved a great deal more 
for themselves and for Australia than their 
successors have done. He has met some 
sterling characters among men of lowly 
origin, and some ne’er-do-weels among men 
of another class. So he must needs revile 
the whole body of gentlefolk, and assume 
that no gentleman can ever really hold his 
own outside a drawing-room or a tennis- 
court. It is clear that heis maddened by the 
sight of incompetent persons of the kind. 
But one hastens, in the interests of sweet 
justice, to admit that his madness is fre- 
quently both plausible and entertaining, 
and that in his lucid intervals Mr. Collins 
gives ample evidence of close and penetrat- 
ing observation, of good and even kindly 
feeling towards his fellow-man, and vivid 
ability to depict the rough and strenuous 
up-country life. But, as in his country 
itself, so in Mr. Collins as a writer and a 
thinker, a lamentable lack is shown of the 
salutary influences of discipline. For 
example, Mr. Collins aims avowedly at 
nothing short of the grimmest and most 
undeviating realism in his pictures of bush 
life, and he attains it when dealing with 
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his own people, with the rough-hewn kind 
of men he most admires. But let him step 
aside for one moment to point a jibe or an 
argument against the sort of people he does 
not understand, and that very moment his 
vaunted realism crumbles into stuff as 
remote from truth as the rhapsodies of the 
latest favourite of the circulating libraries. 
He is sketching a party of bullock-drivers, 
whose mannersand habits aresavagely primi- 
tive. Among them is one Willoughby, born 
an English gentleman, who has long been a 
wastrel of the wastrels, and a swagman in 
the bush. To give point to his assertion 
that men so reared must needs prove sorry 
fools in the rough-and-tumble world of 
pioneering, the author so shamelessly for- 
sakes his realism as to make Willoughby 
talk like this, over the camp fire :— 


‘** * Precisely, Mr. Collins,’ replied the whaler. 
‘Nature produces such men expressly for rank 
and file; and I should imagine that their 
existence furnishes sufficient rejoinder to 
the levelling theory.’...... “Well, to quote 
Madame de Stael,’ replied Willoughby, ‘he 
abuses a man’s privilege of being ugly.’” 

And this in conversation with men who 
are feeding him, and who themselves talk 
like this :— 

***No, by Cripes! Not me. That cove ’s 
an (adj.) liar. He don’t give a dam, s’posin’ a 
feller’s soul gits bashed out. Best sight I seen 
for many a day was seein’ him gittin’ kicked. 
If the mean beggar ’d only square up with me, 
I ’d let summedy else do his work.,’” 

The author learns from camp-fire conver- 
sation among bushmen (and to the reviewer's 
own knowledge bushmen are only to be 
excelled by sailors in the matter of the 
extraordinary and impossible yarns that 
wer current among them for facts) that 

urke the explorer carried a special recep- 
tacle among his baggage for a silk hat or 
a cocked hat. Upon the strength of this 
alone, one sees that the author despises the 
explorer’s memory, and expects his reader 
to go with him so far. ‘‘ Of what use could 
such 4 man be as a pioneer?” he asks in 
effect. ‘‘Any native-born bullock-driver 
could have done far better.” 

Mr. Collins has evidently done a deal of 
reading in his time, but in this, as in every- 
thing else, he suffers from want of discipline. 
His active mind appears to be a receptacle 
crammed almost to bursting with a mass 
of unclassified, undigested knowledge — a 
chaotic jumble, the hopeless confusion of 
which robs him of all sense of perspective, 
and shows him no one thing in its true 
relation to other things. 

We pay more notice than usual 
to Mr. Collios’s book because we 
are inclined to think that he is in 
many ways a typical Australian writer, 
whose riotous tendencies in thought have 
been aggravated by the influence of the 
Sydney Bulletin. As to our hopes for his 
future, that depends very largely upon his 
present age, of course. If ‘Such is Life’ 
is written by a young man, it shows 
promise of fine work to come. If it is 
the book of a man past maturity, we can 
only regret that the early influences of his 
life did not make more for mental disci- 
pline, concentration, and open-minded study 
of his fellows. In any case, the book as it 
stands is purely Australian and exceedingly 

interesting; and we trust that its great 


length and somewhat wearisome faults of 
intolerance and verbose bitterness—not to 
mention the sheer rudeness of passages 
which lead one to hope and believe the 
author is a young man—will not prevent 
its receiving the consideration of thoughtful 
readers. 





Annales du Musée Guimet.—1. Du Culte Divin 
Journalier en Egypte. 2. Du Caractére 
Religieux dela Royauté Pharaonique. Par 
Alex. Moret. (Paris, Leroux.) 


TuesE are the fourteenth and fifteenth 
volumes of a series called the ‘‘ Biblioth¢que 
d’Etudes,” published by the French Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and are doubt- 
less the lectures given by M. Moret to his 
classes at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes. The earlier volumes of the series 
are mostly on Indian, Tibetan, and Japanese 
religious philosophy, so that it may well be 
calledhighstudy. The presentinstalmentsare 
very learned and careful accounts of Egyp- 
tian cult in connexion with the Pharaonic 
royalty, illustrated amply by hieroglyphic 
texts, and showing a large knowledge of 
the many publications of texts from Cham- 
pollion’s to Mr. Quibell’s. To criticize M. 
Moret’s translations in detail we should 
need a parade of hieroglyphics unsuited 
to these columns. But the general impres- 
sion is very distinct, and his researches are 
a valuable contribution to the better know- 
ledge of that most abstruse and strange 
doctrine, the creed of the Egyptian priests 
concerning the relations of the present life 
with the past and the future, and the posi- 
tion of the king as mediator between gods 
and men. Recent researches have shown us 
in the earliest form of burial a stage when 
the embalming of the whole dead body was 
not known or practised; but when it was 
taken to pieces, purified, preserved by 
unguents, and laid together again, in the 
posture to be called embryonic, as the most 
suitable for its resurrection to a future life. 
But at no time could this future life be 
attained in any conscious sense without the 
constant attention of the living to protect 
the dead from the attack of various 
Typhonian monsters, which sought to 
separate and devour essential parts of the 
human body. This whole stage of ritual is 
preserved to us, according to M. Moret, 
by the primitive myth of Osiris, who was 
slain and dismembered by Set, and whose 
limbs were gathered by Isis so as to secure 
his immortality. In course of time the 
preservation of the body whole, as an en- 
balmed mummy, replaced this ruder ritual, 
but there still continued the same efforts 
to counteract the powers of evil—to promote 
the revivifying of the dead by elaborate 
ceremonies. A statue made in imitation of 
the mummy, and set up ina shrine, was con- 
sidered capable of receiving friendly atten- 
tions and thus affecting its original. But on 
the question of personal identity the old 
Egyptians appear to modern thinking ex- 
ceedingly vague. Even in this life every 
man was accompanied by his ia, or double, 
which apparently adopted some part of his 
personality. 

If ever there was a creed which supported 
the theory that the worship of gods grows 
out of that of ancestors, it is this. M. Moret 





shows, with ample evidence, that the cult of 


ancestors and the cult of gods were closely 
analogous, and that the whole worship of 
the gods conducted by the king or their 
high priest was built upon the theory that, 
though the son of his mortal father, he was 
at the same time the son of the god Ra, so 
that in worshipping the gods he was merely 
performing the duties of every son towards 
his forefathers. This notion that a divine 
and a human paternity were not incom- 
patible was more widely spread than is 
usually known, and it tends to explain the 
accepting of divine parentage in other cases 
than those of the Egyptian kings. 

But as it was only the king who assumed 
the dress of a god when visiting the queen, 
so there must have been always a tendency 
to believe that only a child born in the 
purple could be the thorough offspring of 
the god, and this was apparently the theory 
adopted by the Ptolemies, whose dynasty 
shows a distinct avoidance of pre-coronation 
marriages. 

There is, however, another interesting 
problem, not discussed by M. Moret, which 
must have given the orthodox, ceremonious, 
exclusive priesthood no small trouble. What 
was to be done when aconqueror of foreign 
race—an Ethiopian, a Greek, a Roman— 
assumed the royal power, and must be pro- 
claimed King of Egypt? That every sensible 
upstart made some compromise with the 
established priesthood, and promised to 
protect their privileges in return for their 
religious sanction, that he also married 
the crown princess of the deposed dynasty, 
is so obvious that we may assume it as 
a rule. Cambyses did not, and we hear 
through centuries of history the echo of 
his quarrel with the clergy. But Alex- 
ander, having obtained the recognition of 
Amon, no doubt submitted to a formal 
coronation as King of Egypt from the 
priests at Memphis. There may there- 
fore have been no insuperable difficulty in 
recognizing the legitimacy of one whom the 
god himself had owned, and we know from 
the ‘Romance of Alexander’ what stories 
were told to show that he was not the 
son even of Philip, but of the legiti- 
mate King of Egypt in disguise. The case 
of Philip Arrideeus is much harder to 
explain, and yet in the books before us are 
very distinct acknowledgments of his divine 
sovereignty by the Egyptian gods. The pic- 
tures of him, nursed, embraced, purified, 
crowned by sundry gods, differ in no way from 
the representations of kings of the old dynas- 
ties receiving the same honours. And yet it 
seems hard to believe that this Philip was 
ever crowned King of Egypt, or ever per- 
formed solemn sacrifices to his official 
ancestors, the gods and kings of Egypt. 

The fact that these purely national and 
religious recognitions of Philip’s sove- 
reignty took place under the sway de facto 
of the first Ptolemy shows clearly enough 
that this shrewd and politic ruler knew the 
value of conciliating the national priesthood. 
When and by what ceremonies did he him- 
self assume the crown of Egypt? He evi- 
dently waited till not only Philip Arridzeus but 
alsothe young Alexander, the undoubted heir, 
was dead. His only extant hieroglyphic text 
(celebrating his gifts to the gods of Pe and 
Tep) seems composed just before the last 
heir was murdered (311-10 3.c.). But the 
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clear voice that, as soon as possible, Ptolemy 
would be formally crowned King of Egypt, 
iong before he assumed the title BacvAevs in 
the Hellenistic world. 

No inscription or papyrus has yet given us 
direct knowledge of this fact, but it is anti- 
cipated by some scholars that such evidence 
will yet be found. At all events, the nomina- 
tion of Ptolemy’s younger son (who may 
have been born after the solemn coronation 
of his father) as his heir accords perfectly 
with this hypothesis, since we are told that 
the old king made a speech wherein he 
justified his action. As he took care to make 
friends with the national party in Egypt, 
and had apparently no difficulties with the 
priests, it seems almost impossible that he 
did not conform to all the ceremonial which 
was thought necessary by them to establish 
a legitimate sovereign over the land. 

On the other hand, it is hard to believe 
that any active and practical ruler, whose 
business in the details of government was 
immense, could have spent so much time in 

erforming the daily ceremonies of religion 
detailed in M. Moret’s other volume. Accord- 
ing to the statements on the temples, drawn 
up by and for the priests, it was necessary 
for the king to perform daily prayers in 
order to keep his ancestors the gods safe 
from the attacks of the powers of evil. All 
these ceremonies are detailed as fully on 
Ptolemaic temples as they are on the earlier 
temples of the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties. It is not credible that such kings 
as the Ptolemies, however anxious to appear 
legitimate and orthodox, ever spent their 
days on such superstitions. Our whole 
evidence is from priestly sources, and to 
them the elaborate ritual was a thing 
of vital importance. Their ideal king, 
especially since the priestly dynasty had 
systematized the rights and claims of their 
order, was one wholly devoted to the prac- 
tice of religion. All these daily litanies he 
ought to perform. The neglect of them 
meant the neglect of the gods, and con- 
sequently loss of power for the priests, 
who flourished when the fear of the gods 
flourished. But great rulers and con- 
querors like Tothmes III., like Ramses II., 
like Psamtik I., were not likely to submit to 
such ordeals of sanctity. We need not go 
very far back in European history to find 

arallels. If our whole information of the 

iddle Ages was derived from ecclesiastical 
sources, we might easily suppose that con- 
stant adoration, daily masses, perpetual 
prayers, were the ideal of human conduct, 
and that even busy princes must devots a 
large portion of each day to appeasing their 
jealous God, and entreating Him to save 
them from the constant attacks of Satan. 
How far the real conduct of affairs differed 
from this ideal we need not describe. It 
seems to us that between the elaborate texts 
given by M. Moret, between the priestly 
account of the life of an Egyptian king 
repeated for us by Diodorus, and his real 
life, there may have been no less a dis- 
crepancy. Thus, and thus only (unless by 
a wholesale Reformation), could these un- 
fortunate sovereigns save themselves from 
an ecclesiastical despotism as odious as any 
ever conceived by the most ambitious Pope 
prelate, or presbyter. ‘ 











SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Gun, Afield and Afloat, by Henry Sharp 
(Chapman & Hall), has, its author says, 
“been written in the hope that it may prove 
helpful to an ever increasing army of young 
shooters, by affording precise information respecting 
the guns to be used, the game to be shot, and the 
— methods of shooting as practised in this 
country.” 


It is said to be the result of thirty years’ 
experience, so that Mr. Sharp must have 
begun to shoot soon after the disappearance of 
the muzzle-loader from the field, though it was 
to be met with in the hands of shore-shooters 
and a few others long after 1873, and indeed 
was not in 1903, though rarely seen, absolutely 
discarded. Whilst justly commenting on the 
improvements of construction attained when 
breech-loading was substituted for muzzle- 
loading (not the least advantage among many 
being the increased safety of the loader), he 
does not, perhaps, sufficiently recognize the 
tendency in the most modern forms of shot 
guns to increased complication in the 
locks. From being so simple that they 
seldom got out of order and could be 
easily taken to pieces and cleaned by the 
sportsman or his keeper, they have now in 
most cases, when anything goes wrong, to be 
sent to the maker. This is a defect anywhere, 
but is fatal when gunmakers are beyond 
reach ; consequently, as matters stand, a good 
hammer gun is preferable for practical pur- 
poses in wild countries to the fashionable 
single - trigger hammerless ejector. And 
though Mr. Sharpis correct in believing that 
the former type must become obsclete, he is, 
we believe, premature, to say the least, in 
stating that ‘‘ already it has of necessity to 
be relinquished where heavy bags of game and 
rapid firing are the order of the day.’’ Is it 
not the case that Lord de Grey, who probably 
has killed more game and assisted to secure 
heavier bags during the last thirty years than 
most other English sportsmen, shoots with 
hammer guns? Single-trigger guns have 
advantages over double-trigger, chief of 
which, though not mentioned by Mr. Sharp, 
is the security from damaging a finger in 
firing. Nothing in an ordinary way is more 
disconcerting and more likely to spoil shooting 
than suddenly to find a finger severely cut or 
bruised; and some men seem more liable to 
this mischance than others. For them the 
single trigger has great attractions; but for 
such of them as desire immunity whilst retain- 
ing two triggers we can from experience 
recommend the simple plan of firing the left 
barrel first. Against the single trigger there 
is the increase of complexity in mechanism 
involved, and we have observed a more 
frequent failure to fire the second barrel 
quickly than occurs when two triggers are 
used. This may often be the shooter’s fault, 
but it is none thelessannoying. Nevertheless, 
the single trigger is the latest form, and what 
the next departure may be who can foretell ? 
Possibly, assisted by discoveries in explosives 
and consequent reduction in length of cart- 
ridges, we may revert to a single barrel and 
magazine, from which four or five shots can 
be fired without reloading. 

The author devotes considerable space to 
descriptions of wild-fowl guns, patterns of 
shot, ammunition, &c., more interesting to the 
trade than to the general reader; but here 
and there matters of importance to all sports- 
men are mentioned. For example, on the 
subject of cartridges he says :— 

“One frequently hears the expression ‘cheap’ 
cartridge used. I would, however, remark that a 
cartridge can only be cheap in proportion to its 
effectiveness......For the sake of illustration, we will 
take two men: A shooting cartridges costing 
10s. 6d., and B_ those costing 7s, 6d. per 100 ; each is 
the other’s equal in the matter of gunning ability, 
and each shooter expends the same number of cart- 
ridges, 100, in the course of a day’s sport. At the 





end of the day A has a bag of 75 head, whilst B can 
show but 60 head of game.” 

And he asks which has the more satisfactory 
return for his money and the greater pleasure. 
Now this might have been more concisely 
stated thus: it is better to give a good price 
for a good article than to buy a bad one at 
less cost, a sentiment which, if not original, 
is generally accepted; but the puzzle is 
when, as may often be seen, the gun using 
cheap cartridges kills as much game with 
as few mischances as another using ex- 
pensive ones. This is the question 
respecting which explanation would have 
been interesting; for the difference of cost 
when many cartridges are used becomes con- 
siderable. A section of the book is devoted 
to the varieties of game, and we confess to 
some surprise at finding as a first entry on the 
British list the great bustard, which as a 
native of this country has long been extinct. 
We do not endorse this comparison between 
grouse shot over dogs and the same game 
driven over butts: ‘‘In one there is calm, 
leisurely enjoyment; in the other keen, one 
might almost say fierce, excitement.’’ To toil 
up a steep hillside in heavy heather, with the 
pointer drawing steadily over the crest and 
the sun blazing, is anything but calm enjoy- 
ment, and if excitement prevails in the butts, 
so much the better for the grouse. 

Mr. Sharp raises an interesting question 
when he asks why a 10-bore should be 
tabooed for general shooting, whilst a 12- 
bore is the favourite weapon; but he advances 
nothing towards its solution. His book ends 
with a chapter on vermin, and we agree with 
what is said as to the mischief done by rooks. 
In some seasons, when other sources of food 
fail, the damage they do to the eggs of game 
birds — partridges, perhaps, specially — is 
enormous ; whilst no adequate steps in many 
parts of the country are taken to keep such 
ravages within reasonable limits. 

The book, which includes an index, is illus- 
trated by Herbert Sharp, some of the draw- 
ings being of high merit; but throughout 
thick, highly glazed paper is used, so that it 
is unnecessarily heavy, though otherwise well 
turned out. 


When Horses, Guns, and Dogs, by Messrs, 
Paget, Dewar, Portman, and Shand, a volume 
of the ‘‘ Young England Library,’’ edited by 


George A. B. Dewar (George Allen), was 
turned over for examination, its perusal 
was begun with little anticipation of 


either pleasure or profit from the task. 
‘¢ Another of these books for boys,’’ was the 
inward comment, and care seemed necessary 
lest in the impatience of time wasted in read- 
ing injustice might be done. But before a 
dozen lines were read it became apparent that 
the first writer was, at any rate, a man of sound 
sense. Mr. Paget says on ‘Food, Physic, 
and Exercise ’:— 

“The smallest detail and the ordinary routine of 

any business or pleasure ought to be at the finger- 
ends of the man who wishes to become the real, 
and not the nominal, controller of the people he 
employs.” 
This excellent opening is followed by ad- 
vice to parents, so valuable that the book, 
far from being a mere boys’ book, is one which 
all persons interested in bringing up young 
people would do well to study. Parents or 
guardians often err either by being over- 
severe or the reverse, and just as in training 
dogs or horses, so with children it is far from 
easy to hit off the proper mean, and vary the 
treatment according to the disposition of the 
animal, without capricious changes due to 
the trainer’s temper. Consequently, such 
remarks as these on learning riding deserve 
careful consideration :— 

“The nerves of a boy are very censitive. and the 
more highly strung they are, the more liable they 
are to feel the impression of any ehcck...... Despair 
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not, therefore, parent, because your son appears 
timid at the start; it is not funk, but merely a 
feeliog of insecurity in the saddle, which begets a 
want of confidence......For some reason girls suffer 
much less than boys from nerves, and it is only in 
later life they know the curse. Good nerves are 
absolutely indispensable to the man who wishes to 
ride well or to be really successful in anything he 
undertakes. It means the presence of mind to act 
on emergencies with quickness and decision.” 

And then the author turns to the boy with 
good advice :— 

‘*Nerve is, in the first place, a question of health. 

Don’t begin smoking too early, and when you do 
begin, smoke in moderation. You may not feel any 
immediate ill effects from the free indulgence of 
the cigarette or pipe, but you are handicapping 
yourself in the race to a vigorous manhood...... 
Strong tea is another luxury that is responsible for 
the ruin of nerves, both young and old.” 
And so on, the sentiments being conveyed 
plainly, without a shade of priggishness, and 
applicable to a far wider sphere than the 
riding school. This is followed by hints on 
behaviour in the hunting field, on the choice 
and treatment of a horse, and on riding and 
driving, all of which are sound. 

Part II., on guns, is by Mr. Dewar, and 
seems adequate. His general rules for ensur- 
ing safety should always be kept in mind. 
Part III., by Mr. Innes Shand, on dogs, con- 
tains a great deal that is excellent, and some 
sentiments which may be disputed. We would 
support him in a more sweeping condemnation 
of keeping dogs in towns—specially in_Lon- 
don—and perhaps not go so far as he does in 
allowing sporting dogs and big dogs generally 
into the house, Every one, except their fond 
owners, is sensible of a doggy smell, stronger 
or weaker, according to circumstances, in 
rooms to which they are habitually admitted ; 
and to many persons it is most disagreeable. 
Good, clean, comfortable kennels are the 
proper places for such dogs. Less care in cor- 
recting proofs would seem to have been taken 
than with Parts I. and II. On p. 194 we 
read ; ‘‘ The weakness of lively young dogs for 
poaching is a constant sense of anxiety’’; and 
on p. 249 from three to forty drops of ‘ anti- 
monial lime’’ are recommended as a fever 
mixture. The volume is illustrated, well 
printed, and well bound. 


Snipe and Woodeock, by L. H. de Visme Shaw, 
with Chapters by R. J. Ussher and A. Innes 
Shand (Longmans), is a specially attractive 
volume of the excellent ‘‘ Fur, Feather, and 
Fin Series.’’ Mr. Shaw endeavours to settle 
precedence between the birds—by no means 
an easy matter, for different views are 
held according to differences of opportunities, 
experience, and taste. Indeed, the same man 
is likely at one time of life to prefer one 
bird, at another a different one. Both are 
good to shoot and to eat, and whilst snipe 
afford a great deal more sport, being more 
numerous than woodecock, we may recall 
(what is not mentioned in the book) that the 
woodcock’s wing is deservedly in demand for 
making trout flies to an extent to which the 
feathers of the snipe, though useful, cannot 
pretend. After a section on the snipe’s 
natural history, its shooting is considered, 
and we are told that 
‘“‘in the whole realm of sport there is no matter 
s0 controversial as snipe shooting. Whoever the 
writer may be, and, unless he restricts himself to 
mere generalizations, whatever he may write, he 
will always find plenty of people who hold views 
other than his own.” 

This is a commonplace, especially in the choice 
of a gun. Mr. Shaw appears to prefer for 
general use a 12-bore, right barrel an im- 
proved cylinder, left, full choke, with the 
standard charges of powder and shot. Now, 
without doubting that such a gun may suit 
him best, we know that a smaller and 
lighter gun, with highly finished cylinder 
barrels and_ smaller charges, is  pre- 
ferred by many experienced shots. Again, 
one's views about snipe shooting must vary 


with circumstances. When eyes are young, 
muscles strong, and health good, it probably 
ranks first in the estimation of those who 
have had favourable opportunities for the 
sport; as age advances the eyes take longer 
to distinguish the bird and to tell the 
brain, which in turn is slower in com- 
municating its orders to the arm and hand, 
so that the snipe, which flies as fast as ever, 
often escapes, and the sportsman of neces- 
sity prefers to shoot at a cock pheasant. 
The advice concerning snipe is generally 
trustworthy. The same may be said as to 
woodcock, the habits of which are well 
described. A similar gun and charges are 
again recommended, except that No. 7 
shot, instead of No. 8, is preferred for the 
larger bird. Remarks are made on the well- 
known fact that men, otherwise good sports- 
men, will fire at woodcock at extreme ranges, 
and two or three pages are devoted to an 
ingenious endeavour to discover the reason. 
It is not, we fear, far to seek: in ordinary 
pheasant shooting the woodcock is compara- 
tively rare, and is proportionately highly 
valued. Consequently the man who shoots 
it receives often undue compliment, which 
he appropriates with more or less modesty 
according to his nature. Anxiety to kill, 
and too often jealousy lest another should 
reap the glory, account for improprieties 
which are not condoned in the case of ordi- 
nary game. This same anxiety causes the 
loss of far more woodcocks than any real 
difficulties of shooting. There is a good 
chapter on snipe and woodcock in Ireland, 
where climate and bogs attract these birds in 
great numbers; and finally cookery is dealt 
with—not precisely, we think, in a practical 
way. And we dislike the sentiment that in 
England some of the best of the wandering 
wild birds are foolishly neglected for the 
table. ‘‘In that respect,’’ Mr. Shand tells us, 
‘‘we might learn many a lesson from the Italians. 
Wheatears and larks we have learned to like ; but 
the robin, with the faint soupeon of the bitter of 
the grouse, is scarcely inferior to the ortolan.” 

He admits that it seems inhuman to sacrifice 
the robin, but says that we need have no scruples 
respecting certain varieties of thrushes. If 
this means that we should imitate the Italians 
in their destruction of small birds and song- 
sters, the proposal should meet with unsparing 
condemnation. The illustrations by A. Thor- 
burn and C. Whymper add to the attractions 
of the volume. Mr. Thorburn’s, as usual, 
reach a high degree of excellence, both as 
representations of the birds and works of art. 








YEAR-BOOKS AND CALENDARS. 


Selden Society.— The Year-Book Series. 
Year-Books of Edward II. Vol. I. 1307-1309. 
Edited by F.W. Maitland. (Quaritch.)—This 
volume marks the beginning of an undertaking 
so great and so important thatit is not enough 
simply to chronicle the addition of another 
well-edited volume of medieval records to the 
publications of the excellent society that 
owes so much to the guidance and work of 
Prof. Maitland. We must hail it as the first 
instalment of a worthy effort to set forth in 
modern type the whole of the year-books of 
Edward II.’s reign, edited—if we may judge 
from the present volume—as year-books have 
never been edited before, not even by Mr. 
L. O. Pike, whose work on the law reports of 
the succeeding reign has done so much to 
illuminate English juridical history. As this 
thick volume only covers the first two years 
of Edward II., the Society will require ten 
before the whole of the year-books of a 
single not very long reign are fully printed. 
But this is not all. The edition of the year- 
books of Edward I. is not only unfinished, 
but the volumes published do not include all 
the cases recorded, or all the variants of the 





reports, during the years concerned. Mr. Pike’s 


volumes on the reign of Edward III. cover only 
the period between the eleventh and eighteenth 
years of a reign that included half a century, 
Prof. Maitland therefore looks forward, be. 
yond his present task, to a general scheme 
for the publication of all our medieval law 
reports. He pleads for this in words go 
weighty that we do not think that they shoulda 
remain in the comparative obscurity of their 
present position, but venture to transcribe 
them, if only in the hope of giving greater 
publicity to so excellent a design :— 

“What we want is a new and worthy edition of 
the Year-Books undertaken as a national enterprise, 
We want a dozen men trained or in training to de 
the work : trained, if need be, at Paris under taasterg 
of the old French language : trained, if need be, at 
Harvard under masters of the old English law. It 
will cost money. It may fill a hundred, perhaps two 
hundred volumes. But we must have if, or Eng- 
land,'Selden’s England, will stand disgraced among 
the nations. The tide of conquest is advancing, 
The Anglo-Saxon laws are already German property, 
The Anglo-Norman law-books have been _redig- 
covered—the word is not too strong— by Dr. Lieber. 
mann. A society that bears the name not of Selden, 
but of Savigny, finds the money and finds the brains, 
A French librarian (M. Prou) shows us howa Year. 
Book should be read. As monuments of Germanic 
law, they will look well, these English law-books, 
among the ‘ Monumenta Germaniz.’ As monuments 
of a French dialect, they will look well, these Eng- 
lish law-books, among the ‘ Documents inédits sur 
l’Histoire de France.’ Lo! they turn unto the 
Gentiles.” 

We may hope that the eloquence and 
incisiveness of Prof. Maitland’s appeal may 
teach England to make an_ effort to 
realize his ideal. The money will, we fear, 
be easier to find at first than the men. But 
surely the time will come when our scholars 
will be shamed into greater productiveness, 
and combine in a great co operative work of 
editing, as they have already combined for 
undertakings like the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ and the “Victorian County His- 
tories.’’” When that happy time comes, we 
may be sure that, if the need arise for our 
historians of law to go to Paris or to Harvard, 
they will not be able to afford to neglect 
the training which Prof. Maitland can give 
them, whether they have to sit at his feet 
at Cambridge, or ‘‘ where the sun shines upon 
the Fortunate Islands,’’ the sun which happily 
inspired the present volume. 

The introduction contains nearly a hundred 
pages of Prof. Maitland’s most characteristic 
work. He is the only man who can make a 
treatise on medi:eval law as readable as a 
novel, because he is the only man who sees the 
full importance and bearing of his material 
on every side of mediveval life. He is almost 
persuaded that the year-books are no official 
reports drawn up by stipendiaries of the State, 
but the results of the private efforts of those 
anxious to collect examples of practical juris- 
prudence for law students and practitioners. 
He happily distinguishes the record and the 
report, and shows how England, facile princeps 
in the matter of legal records still preserved, 
holds an even more unusual position as the 
possessor of an immense mass of vernacular 
reports, from 1285 down to our own days. 
He emphasizes the value of the year-books 
for the history of politics, ideas, manners—in 
short, for the whole of the social and economic, 
and for no small amount of the political and 
ecclesiastical, history of England. ‘‘ Indeed, 
it will some day,’’ says he, ‘‘ seem a wonderful 
thing that men once thought that they could 
write the history of medizeval England with- 
out using the year-books.’’ We might add to 
the examples which he cites of the general 
bearings of the year-books, the record in this 
volume of suits involving a personality so great 
as that of Margaret de Fiennes, the mother 
of the first Earl of March; the addition of a 
new benefice to the long list of those assigned 
to the Chancery clerk Adam of Osgodby; 
an example of a jury being impanelled to de- 
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as a case of legitimacy, and a hundred points 
pesides. The very latitude of the jests of the 
medizeval judges affords fine traits of manners, 
and Prof. Maitland not only glorifies the cul- 
tare of the lawyers against the culture of the 
elerks, but also extols the ‘‘ Stratford French ”’ 
of the reports as an early example of unaffected, 
unliterary, natural vernacular. He has every 
right to do this, since, with characteristic 
thoroughness, he has devoted himself to the 
language of the year-books, and half his 
introduction is taken up with elaborate con- 
tributions to the grammar of fourteenth- 
century lawyers’ French. The text is set 
forth with great care; the names of persons 
and places (immaterial to the reporter, who 
eared only for the law) are, after Mr. Pike’s 
example, often restored or corrected from the 
ofticial record of the Plea Rolls; notes on the 
important cases are generally added; there 
are many indexes and helps to study; and the 
translation—hardly, perhaps, necessary, and 
irritating so far as it is a bar to progress— 
becomes a real help when dealt with in so 
masterly and scholarly a fashion. On the 
value of such work to the lawyer it is needless 
to dwell. But there is no class of scholar 
interested in the Middle Ages who can afford 
to dispense with this contribution to every 
side of English history. 


Inthe Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward II., 
1317-1321 (H.M. Stationery Office), Mr. G. F. 
Handcock, who has also compiled the index, 
eontinues the series of digests of the Patent 
Rolls of which two volumes have previously 
seen the light. The years covered by the 
volume were perhaps the most peaceful and 
prosperous of Edward II.’s reign, when the 
king, controlled by Pembroke and the ‘‘middle 
party,’’ was neither the puppet of the Or- 
dainers nor the slave of favourites, and the 
comparatively orderly course of affairs is 
reflected in the mass of minute details re- 
corded in the Rolls. Mr. Handcock has 
performed his laborious task with care 
and general discrimination. Slips are un- 
avoidable in such a huge record of small 
eircumstances, and the compiler has managed 
to set many of them right in a useful list of 
corrigenda. His index is unusually long and 
eopious, and may be warmly commended, 
especially for the exceeding rarity of wrong 
references and misprints; but it hardly comes 
up in every respect to the standard set by 
some of the calendar makers, especially as 
regards the identification of place-names, at 
least as far as foreign and Welsh names go. 
A single Welshman is not happily indexed 
under ‘‘Ab”’ (p. 613), away from the 
equally otiose, but not unuseful, list of 
‘“Aps’’ on p. 619. Under the heading of 
‘*Friars’’ the Trinitarians of Knaresborough, 
with their anomalous ‘‘ temporalities,’’ men- 
tioned, e.g., on p. 312, should be re- 
corded; and the members of that order, 
called ‘‘friars’’ on p. 385 and ‘“‘ brethren’’ 
on p. 379, should have one or the other of 
those forms systematically applied to them. 
We feel pretty sure that the ‘‘ Thlanebetheir ”’ 
of p. 310 is Llanybyther, in Carmarthenshire, 
but no attempt to equate it with any normal 
form is made in the index. Edward I.’s 
grant of Geneurglyn to Roger Mortimer, on 
p. 77, includes a reference to the “ castle of 
Lampader,’’ which is erroneously indexed on 
p. 778 as Lampeter ; and ‘‘ Thalunebadeyr’”’ is 
certainly not, as the same page says, Lam- 
peter, though it may be Llanybyther, five 
miles away. Really editors should spare time 
from their official labours to read the corrections 
of their works in reviews, and this correction 
has been made a score of times during the last 
twenty years. Langonet (p. 779) should have 
had the modern department and arrondissement 
given if the ordinary rules of the series were 
followed. But far more numerous and sig- 
nificant lapses from rigid accuracy and system 





would not materially diminish Mr. Handcock’s 
claims on our gratitude for his rather thank- 
less task. 








MODERN VERSE. 


Few modern singers are so subdued to the 
passion of out-of-doors as Mr. Bliss Carman. 
From the Green Book of the Bards (Murray) 
is drenched, no less than his earlier volumes, 
with the colours and perfumes of swamp and 
woodland. Half breathlessly, and often with 
some violence to the traditions of English 
speech, Mr. Carman makes his notes, in simple 
stanzas, of that recurrent process of the seasons 
which is to him the ‘perpetual miracle, and 
renews his declaration of a faith in life which 
has for base the mystical equipoise of the 
percipient human soul with the independent 
beauty of external things :— 

This morning soft and brooding 
In the warm April rain, 


The doors of sense are opened 
To set me free again. 


I pass into the colour 

And perfume of the flowers, 
And melt with every bird-cry 
To haunt the mist-biue showers. 


I thrill in crimson quince-buds 

To raptures without name ; 

And in the yellow tulips 

Burn with a pure still flame. 
Above all things Mr. Carman hymns “ the 
gipsying spirit of man.’’ He has the primitive 
instinct of migvation, and the first stirrings 
of spring drive him to strike tent and be 
moving in search of ancient and endless 
adventure :— 

For ever, whenever the springtime 

Halts by the open door, 

The heart-sick are healed in the sunshine, 

The sorry are sad no more. 


Something brighter than morning 
Washes the window pane ; 
Something wiser than knowledge 
Sits by the hearth again. 


Within him the sweet disquiet, 

Before him the old dismay, 

When the hand of Beauty beckons 

The wayfarer must away. 
This is an exquisite and refreshing little 
book, even though one may feel that Mr. Car- 
man’s optimism is rather a facile thing, and 
attained less by solving than by turning away 
from the real problems of existence. 


Accept, she says; it is not hard 
In woods ; but she in towns 
Repeats, accept: and have we wept, 
And have we quailed with fears, 
Or shrunk witb horrors, sure reward 
We have whom knowledge crowns : 
Who see in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears. 
These are the words of one who has read even 
deeper in ‘‘ the Green Book of the Bards ’’ than 


Mr. Carman. 


The qualities of Mr. Laurence Hope’s Stars 
of the Desert (Heinemann) are very much 
those of his earlier ‘The Garden of Kama.’ 
There is the same easy and musical accom- 
plishment, and the same slightly artificial 
endeavour to render in terms of Western 
poetry a temper and a vision of life which are 
essentially exotic and alien. The dominant 
notes of Eastern passion, its intervals of 
sensuous languor, and its moments of savage 
exultation, are exactly caught and reproduced 
with much tenderness of feeling and beauty 
of external form. That they should leave a 
not altogether pleasant taste behind is, per- 
haps, inevitable. 


The Poetical Works of George Barlow. 
10 vols. (Glaisher.)—Ten volumes—comely 
enough, save for the shameless advertisements 
prefixed and affixed to each—garner Mr. Bar- 
low’s harvest of song. There are nearly three 
thousand pages of verse in all, and, as Mr. 
Barlow has been writing for something over 
thirty years, it would seem that he has suc- 
ceeded in publishing about two sonnets, or 
their equivalent, for every week of his poetic 
life. The calculation is not so gratuitous as 





might be fancied, In literary ages, such as 





the latter quarter of the sixteenth century 
or the latter quarter of the nineteenth, during 
which the interest in verse composition is 
fairly widespread, there are many men who 
are capable, from time to time, and by waiting 
on their moods, of producing a slender sheaf 
of tolerable poetry. In so doing they draw 
mainly upon the stock of their personal emo- 
tions. Their case is wholly different from 
that of the typical or professed poet, 
who is by no means content with the 
expression of those emotional moments which 
arise naturally in the course of his individual 
life, but makes it his aim to go beyond these, 
and by the power of imaginative sympathy 
deliberately to evoke, in solitude and recollec- 
tion, a fresh and generally more impersonal 
series of emotional moments, which are brought 
into existence for the express sake of the 
poetic form to be given them. Obviously a 
man who writes two sonnets or their equiva- 
lent a week for thirty years belongs to the 
class of professed poets. The work of Mr. 
Barlow must be judged as that of a man who 
has put all his eggs in one basket, who has 
consecrated himself to verse, and will stand 
or fall by that alone. It is with the more 
regret that we feel unable to share the 
unstinted admiration of his achievement 
which he has taken means to let us know that 
many of our contemporaries feel. Mr. Barlow 
began his poetic career in a good school—the 
school of Rossetti, with its characteristic 
tendency to cultivate the sonnet, and its con- 
scious pursuit of errant beauty. He could 
hardly do otherwise in the early seventies. 
And the poems written during his first decade, 
although he had hardly attained to an indi- 
viduality or a point of view of his own, were 
not without promise. Here is a sonnet :— 
Is there no resurrection from the dead ?>— 
Ab, what does this one simple sentence mean ? 
Never again to watch the grass wax green 
In spring-time, and the early rose wax red. 
Never again to mark the waving head 
Of some fair tuft of cream-white meadow-sweet : 


Never again the gold crowns of the wheat, 
Nor yellow leaves by autumn breezes shed ! 


This is the meaning of the simple word :— 
Ne’er, after some poor thirty years or so, 
To listen to the song of any bird, 
Or hear the storm-struck sea’s unquiet flow, 
Never again to mark a rose’s grace, 
Nor the sweet smiling of a woman’s face. 
Here, again, are four verses from a poem of 
less elaborate structure :— 
Along with quiet spirits of elder singers 
I too shall sleep, : 
When falls the hushed harp from the weary fingers 
In darkness deep. 


* ~ * 


* * 
Within the hollow of deathland I shall wander, 
Bringing to these 
Dead spirits a sudden lyric sound of yonder 
Soft English breeze ; 
A gleam of sunlight on my brow yet lingering, 


Glad it may be : : y 
To those whose harps once laughed to their high fingering, 


By English sea. 

One breath of rose or furze or English heather, 
That they may weep: 

Then, weary alike, old hearts and young together, 
We all shall sleep. 

These pieces, chosen almost at random, are 
not good poetry—far from it. But they do not 
altogether exclude a suggestion of what, by 
prayer and fasting, might come to something 
better. Unfortunately it is abundantly clear, 
even from this earlier work, that Mr. Barlow 
has no turn whatever for fasting. He has a 
terrible facility, and makes no head against it. 
He prunes nothing, rejects nothing, and of 
all Rossetti’s lessons, that austere lesson of 
‘¢ fundamental brainwork ’’ is just the one he 
can never learn. The promise is never ful- 
filled. His later volumes are a history of 
degeneration towards the sheer inanity of 
the drawing-room song, with its factitious 
sentiment, its faded epithets, and its rhymes 
worn by use. He becomes infected, too, with 
Byronics and Spasmodics, which culminate in 
the impossible experiment of ‘The Story of 
Caleb Smith,’ an attempt to write a melo- 
dramatic and pseudo-philosophical novel in 
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verse. It is fair to note some slight return to ! tions. Dr. Taylor Brown’s estimate of these | some of her moods. It is, maybe, a thought 


@ more sincere and nervous inspiration under 
the stress of feeling for high causes which the 
unrest and bracing experience of the last four 
years have stimulated. 








SCOTCH BOOKS. 


Scottish Chap-book Literature. By William 
Harvey. (Paisley, Gardner.)—The history of 
the Scottish chap-book deserved to be written. 
From the days when the ‘Gude and Godlie 
Ballates’ of the brothers Wedderburn were 
put in circulation down to the middle of last 
century, the chapman was a travelling pub- 
lisher of considerable importance. To quote 
Mr. Harvey, ‘‘in crowded mart and on soli- 
tary moor he plied his calling: there he sold 
his broadsides by the ream, here he tempted 
the reading rustic to a judicious selection 
from his pack.’’ In both cases he did what he 
could to spread knowledge and—line his own 
pockets. Mr. Harvey provides an interesting 
account of this peripatetic bookman; a still 
more interesting account of his literary wares. 
He traces the rise and influence of the chap- 
book and marks its decay, or rather its 
blending into the cheap publications of the 
present time. The most important of the 
chap- books are discussed at length, and 
the extracts printed by the author are often 
valuable for the light they throw on the life 
and customs of the common people. Mr. 
Harvey is not too pedantic in his definition of 
a chap-book; with him it is anything from a 
broadside to a decent-sized volume. He 
makes a fivefold division into ‘humorous, 
instructive, romantic, superstitious, and songs 
and ballads,’’ and under each of these heads 
he is able to offer many examples as illus- 
trating the sort of reading in which the 
average Scots rustic of the olden time found 
delight. The curious, the grotesque, and the 
amusing seem to have been the favoured 
among the chap-books. A noteworthy feature 
of the volume is its quaint reproductions of 
chap-book ‘‘cuts.’’ The Biblical illustrations 
are peculiarly amusing, especially the ‘ Jonah 
is Swallowed by a Fish.’ The book is alto- 
gether a notable contribution to one of the 
most interesting side branches of Scottish 
literature. A glossary and a good index add 
to its value. 


An adequate biography of the author of 
‘Rab and his Friends’ and ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming’ has long been one of the minor 
wants of literature. It cannot be said to be 
supplied by the volume entitled Dr. John 
Brown: a Biography and «a Criticism, by the 
genial writer’s cousin, Dr. John Taylor Brown 
(A. & C. Black). The main facts of Brown’s 
somewhat uneventful career are already 
familiar, and, unless in regard to some details 
of his boyhood, Dr. Taylor Brown adds very 
little that is fresh. Indeed, his narrative 
breaks off, most disappointingly, at 1840, the 
date of Dr. John Brown’s marriage. The 
book offers, however, some very pleasant 
glimpses of Brown’s home and social life, 
and does something to explain a personality 
which had a magnetic attraction for all who 
came within its reach. Such an anecdote as 
this, for example, contains a world of sug- 
gestion: “‘I asked him one day,” writes Dr. 
Taylor Brown, 

“ how he contrived to get into the full tide of easy 
familiar talk with a lady who happened to sit next 
him at dinner, but whom he had never met before. 
‘Ob, I found out who is her minister,’ he said, ‘and 
then there was no more difficulty.’ ” 

Dr. Taylor Brown is right in insisting upon 
the fact that the popularity of ‘Rab and his 
Friends’ and ‘Marjorie’ has obscured Dr. 
Brown’s other writings. There is much else in 
his work which exhibits his considerable power 
as a thinker, a critic of art and of literature, 
and an expounder of various practical ques- 


miscellaneous writings is expressed in rather 
laborious terms, but it will serve its purpose 
of directing attention to what Mr. Lang has 
called ‘‘a light but imperishable literature.’’ 
It should be added that a short biographical 
sketch of Dr. Taylor Brown, from the pen of 
Mr. W. B. Dunlop, is appended. There are 
portraits of the author, of Dr. John Brown 
himself, and of his wife. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. BiAckwoop & Sons publish Our 
Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1902, their 
Record, based on the Despatches, by Mr. John 
Stirling, a book of which the contents corre- 
spond exactly with the title. We have tested it 
at many points, and found it uniformly accurate 
as regards facts. In some cases a regimental 
view is, not unnaturally, taken, as against 
one now more widely prevalent—as, for 
example, in the account of Maggersfontein. 
In the account of the surrender of Col. 
Roberts at Nitral’s Nek it is suggested that 
he ought to have been reinforced from 
Pretoria. 


The Russian Advance, by Mr. Albert Bever- 
idge (Harper & Brothers), is not likely to be 
popular in this country, for the American 
author condones too easily the breach of 
Russian promises and accepts too willingly 
the decline of British credit. Russia and 
Germany are ‘‘ forging ahead,’’ and ‘‘ England 
may find herself helpless.’’ We are ‘‘slack.’’ 
‘‘The Englishman must have his time for tennis. 
axetil He must drink at his club.’’ The Germans 
are ‘‘here for work.’’ The writer was sur- 
prised at our alliance with Japan, but intends 
‘“*to wait and ascertain just how far...... it 
is a paper alliance...... —just how far...... 
England means it.’’ Mr. Beveridge’s admira- 
tion for Russia makes him belittle the horrors 
of the exile of ‘‘ politicals’’ to the Arctic 
portions of Siberia, and he suggests that ‘in 
Russia, @ man may worship God in his own 
way,’’ which is far indeed from being the case. 
More definite error is to be found in the map, 
in which Vladivostock and Southern Sak- 
halin appear to have been included in 
‘* Russian advance,’’ ‘‘1648 to 1809,’’ and Azof 
and the Northern Caucasus since the 
‘*tenth century.’’ The saying that ‘‘ where the 
Russian flag is planted it remains for ever’”’ 
has recently been noticed by us—Kuldja being 
a striking example to the contrary not 
mentioned by Mr. Beveridge. It is hardly an 
example of German enterprise that there are 
more German merchants in Manchuria than 
there are British and Japanese, inasmuch as 
the Russians refuse, as a rule, to admit the 
traders of the nations they most dislike. Mr. 
Beveridge suggests that the finer brands of 
tea are brought from China by land, but the 
fact is that the finest teas for Petersburg, 
selling there and in Paris at from thirty 
shillings to two guineas a pound, have almost 
invariably come by sea, and that for many 
years land carriage obtained only in the case 
of brick tea of so coarse a description that 
there is no market for it in Europe outside 
Russia. The author assumes that American 
rails are the cheapest in the world; but that 
is not as yet the case. 


Hortus Vite. By Vernon Lee. (Lane.) 
— The talented lady who writes under 
the name of Vernon Lee has in her new 
volume of essays much to say on the conduct 
and management of life as well as on the cul- 
ture of the zesthetic and other senses. Some 
of these things are well and thoughtfully, if a 
little slightly put. If the reader’s attention 
occasionally wanders, it is perhaps his own 
fault. The preface, though not without 


beauty of expression here and there, is less 
attractive than the succeeding pages, yet 





it is characteristic enough of the writer in 


too intimate for the general public, since it 
may produce on some readers a feeling of 
having stepped unasked into confidences 
between three people — dedicator, ‘“‘ dedi- 
catee,”’ and the personality treated of. After. 
wards more general excursions into the garden 
of life and thought are made. They are 
mostly ina light vein, which does not prevent 
one from guessing at more depth of thought 
and feeling than shows on the surface. This 
atones for an occasional triviality at times 
almost amounting to platitude. The pbhilo- 
sophy and informing note throughout may be 
said to be the unending possibilities and 
variety always present in human existence for 
those who know how to look for them. The 
great task for dwellers here below should 
be a constant and courageous determination to 
pick up and make the most of the fragments, 
To discover how ‘‘to begin again,’’ and yet 
again, is what one is apt, on the flimsiest 
excuses, to neglect. A great deal of the 
matter is to be taken, we presume, symbolic- 
ally, but there are illustrations of a practical 
kind which may help people to cultivate, under 
trying circumstances, the graces and sweet- 
nesses of life. How much one agrees with 
the effect and sanity of such views it is not 
necessary to say, but we may add that Vernon 
Lee has a gift of speech which goes a long 
way in helping to make her matter interesting 
and arresting, 


Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas 
Sladen. With Illustrations by Hokusai. 
(Treherne.)—A book of this kind cannot be 
reviewed seriously. Nor is it necessary, for 
the author tells us he does not care to criticize 
the Japanese seriously. Of its kind the volume 
is better than most. It is brightly written, 
and Mr. Sladen’s ‘‘ queer impressions ’’—for 
these rather than ‘“‘ queer things ’’ about Japan 
are what he gives us—are for the most part 
highly amusing, and in some part novel. 
Japan is, and, we suppose, must remain, a 
stock subject for the funny traveller and 
fluent panegyrist, though it is high time for 
the country to be taken seriously, its true 
condition ascertained, and its future estimated. 
Mr. Sladen intends to do these things 
some day; meanwhile he amuses those—and@ 
they are numerous enough to form a public— 
who care to hear once more about theseeming 
pranks and oddities of the teahouse girls, 
hotel waiters, rickshaw men, and the various folk 
who come into contact with the foreign visitor 
and know perfectly well what ‘‘ business ’’ best 
suits their customers, over whose tastes— 
‘*queerer’’ to them than anything of theirs 
ean be to us—they laugh heartily enough 
among themselves. 

However, Mr. Sladen can be instructive at 
the same time as amusing, and in his chapter 
on the ‘Smart Set in Japan’ tells us a good 
deal which is new as well as true. But it is 
not true that the Japanese ‘‘in their hearts 
hate the West,’’ though few Japanese really 
understand the higher aspects of Western 
civilization, and this annoys them. Peoples 
do not, and indeed cannot, hate other peoples; 
they are at the worst conceited about them- 
selves. This conceit is marked enough in 
Japan, but not among the really ruling classes 
of higher politicians, administrators, pro- 
fessors, and writers. Only among the lower 
officials and candidates for office does such @ 
feeling exist to any extent, and even among 
them it is largely a sort of fashion rather than 
a reality. The chapter on the ‘Smart Set’ 
shows how thin the veneer of Western civiliza- 
tion in its more non-material aspects at present 
is, and its insincerity will not probably dis- 
appear until Japan throws off—as some day 
she must do—the trammels of Chinese script, 
literary modes, and quasi-philosophy. Mr. 
Sladen mistakes the mother-in-law ques- 
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from the mother-in-law question in the 
West. The Japanese mother-in-law is 
the husband’s, not the wife’s, mother— 
the latter is of no account at all—and it is 
her tyranny as mistress of the joint household 
that makes the difficulty. The hardest thing, 
Mr. Sladen says, is that 

“(the higher official people ?] acquire at a minute’s 
notice customs which, for the most part, are dia- 
metrically opposed to all their notions of good sense 
or even decency.” 

If this were the case, any real advance would 
be hopeless; but it is very far from being the 
case, save with those who know no more about 
the West than most foreigners know about the 
East; and ignorance of that kind is daily 
diminishing, as a glance at the better 
Japanese periodical literature of the day, 
despite its many deficiencies, will show. The 
illustrations are well chosen, but some of them 
are simply caricatures, and very humorous 
ones. The end-paper one is more typical of 
Hokusai (1760-1849) than the others; it repre- 
sents Fuji in a thunderstorm, and is taken 
from the ‘Hundred Views of Fuji’—one of the 
best of that artist’s numerous albums. 


From Journalist to Judge. By F. Condé 
Williams. (G. A. Morton.)—The pleasant 
complacence and frankness of Mr. Condé 
Williams’s autobiography make it a charm- 
ing book of its kind. The author has, we 
gather, lately resigned the important position 
of a judgeship in the Supreme Court of 
Mauritius. Before that he was puisne judge 
in Natal, and he has also had judicial ex- 
perience in Jamaica. He dedicates his remi- 
niscences to “gentle” journalists, and it is 
obvious that he looks back on his journalistic 
work with pleasure and satisfaction. This 
included the editorship of a newspaper in 
Windsor, but, more importantly, the editor- 
ship of a daily paper in Birmingham. Mr. 
Williams’s naiveté gives spice to his narrative. 
Heis frank not only in regard to himself, but also 
in respect of others. Thus he gives a curious 
picture of Mr. Chamberlain in the sixties, 
in which the eyeglass, if not the orchid, 
was even then prominent. He chatters trade 
secrets in a terrible way, and we learn how 
he wrote an article on the death of a prince 
who did not die, and how he was assailed in 
his editorial chair by an old lady with the 
spirit of the Western cowboy. When Mr. 
Williams comes to deal with the Bar he is 
equally disconcerting in his candour—as, for 
example, when he relates 
“that, on two several occasions, once at Birming- 
ham and once at Warwick, having ministered by 
my forensic eloquence to the acquittal of some par- 
ticularly atrocious scoundrels, I was plucked by the 
gown by ladies of their society after the cases were 
over, and invited in husky tones to ‘ come out and 
‘ave a drop o’ summat.’”’ 

This may be regarded as agreeable cynicism, 
and the following perhaps as tasteful plea- 
santry. A well-known actress brought an 
action against a railway company which had not 
delivered her dress-boxes. This suggested to 
the prosecuting counsel the jest that “the 
unfortunate lady had no choice of appearing 
in any other réle than that of Lady Godiva.” 
The defending counsel capped this prettily by 
remarking that if his learned friend’s client 
had appeared as Lady Godiva, she would not, 
at least (looking hard at his opponent), have 
had far to seek for a Peeping Tom. There 
is not much in it, as Mr. Williams says; but, 
like all legal humour, it was greeted with roars 
of laughter. Mr. Williams adds, pensively 
perhaps, that ‘‘it is really the only funny 
story which personal experience recalls to 
me of the circuit.’’ He was fortunate enough 
to be able to supplement his fees at the 
Bar by the practice of journalism, and 
served under Blowitz in the Times office 
in Paris. That famous man was, we are 
informed, lamentably ignorant of English, 
and Mr. Williams’s work consisted in ren- 





dering him intelligible. From the rule of 
Blowitz our author was rescued by an appoint- 
ment to a district judgeship in Jamaica, 
and he rattles on as agreeably about his 
Jamaican life as about his journalistic career 
or his French holidays. On his arrival in 
Natal at a later date, he was visited by a 
‘*lachrymose old Irish gentleman, who wanted 
to know what on earth we had come to Natal 
for”? :— 

“Ye can’t live on yer pay,’ he said; ‘ye’llonly 

get into debt like yer brotherr judges.’ The whisky 
and soda was unavailing wholly to assuage this good 
Hibernian’s despondency ; and he departed almost 
in tears. He proved to be the Attorney-General of 
the colony !” 
The theory of the black cap is a popular error, 
which Mr. Williams will probably not succeed 
in dissipating ; but, undoubtedly, ‘‘ the theory 
simply is that it completes the full dress of a 
judge, which he dons on all serious occasions.’’ 
Interspersed among the chapters are a number 
of verses, light and gay for the most part. 
These are evidently by the author, who pre- 
sented a volume, privately printed, for the 
gracious acceptance of her late Majesty in 
1887. Mr. Williams’s connexion with journal- 
ism is maintained by the constant use of 
certain journalistic clichés, such as ‘‘ gentle 
reader,’’ ‘‘fair sex,’’ ‘‘vale of tears,’’ and 
‘* forensic eloquence.’’ As the book is so frankly 
personal, we may be allowed to regret that 
the Governor’s recommendation of the author 
for a knighthood does not as yet seem to have 
come to anything. 

Bruges-la-Morte. By Georges Rodenbach. 
Translated from the French, with a Critical 
Introduction, by Thomas Dunean. (Sonnen- 
schein.)—We are invited here to recognize 
and worship yet another decadent of the 
‘‘ Belgian Renaissance.’’ One Belgian after 
another has been introduced to England, 
following in the wake (so to speak) of Maeter- 
linck ; but Rodenbach’s is a name little known 
in this country. He has a general affinity 
with the group of Belgian writers already 
familiar. There is a dreamy mysticism in 
this book sufficiently akin to Maeterlinck, 
yet with all this he has an individuality 
which differentiates him from his greater 
countryman. It is a limited individuality, 
hardly likely to take deep hold, we think, on 
Englishmen; the more because, according to 
Huysmans, he is ‘‘the most extraordinary 
virtuoso of our time,’’ for his virtuosity 
must needs suffer in translation. Mr. Duncan, 
in fact, though as a rule fairly competent, is 
at times (and those times are more frequent 
than they should be) annoyingly awkward and 
unidiomatic. ‘‘ The tinkle of the accordion’”’ 
is surely the worst possible phrase. He might 
as well speak about the sigh of a bell, the clank 
of a violin, or the clang of a flute. Still, 
as a whole, he is not far off felicity in the 
execution of a very difficult task. But the 
book is inevitably reduced for effect to its 
inherent qualities, rather than the magic of 
style. 

Rodenbach’s is, as we have said, a singularly 
narrow personality. Mr. Duncan confesses 
that his best books are all inspired by the 
obsession of a single city, Bruges-la-Morte, as 
he calls it. So is it with this book. Thehero 
has the obsession of what an English essayist 
has called ‘‘the spirit of place’’ in an alto- 
gether morbid degree. Rodenbach detines his 
own idea :— 

“ A reciprocal penetration exists between the soul 

and the inanimate things that surround it...... 
Towns in particular have a distinctive personality 
of their own...... Each town represents a condition 
of the soul that unconsciously enters into our own 
life, like a fluid which emanates imperceptibly into 
the atmosphere.” 
So the spirit of Bruges, the dead city, enters 
into Rodenbach’s hero Hughes, infecting him 
with its own shadowy and somnambulistic 
quality, and governing even his actions to a 
conformity with itself. 





Obviously there is poetry in this concep- 
tion; and all the beauty of the book comes 
from the glorification of the ‘‘ dead city’’ and 
its spirit. But it is inherent in the school to 
which Rodenbach belongs that the conception: 
should be carried to a morbid extreme. 
Hughes is not merely influenced by the dead 
city ; he abandons himself to the obsession, he 
seeks after it, he steeps himself in it, he- 
wraps it about him as a cherished garment. 
He has lost his wife, and the worship of the 
dead wife becomes to him one with the worship- 
of the dead city. Their influences blend, to. 
his imagination. The result is a man self- 
hypnotized, impotent of will, a mere reed on. 
the stream of external influences. It is an. 
apotheosis of decadence, subtilized by a kind: 
of esthetic spirituality. Nevertheless, the- 
morbidity is poetic. But the author’s 
decadent instincts required, it should seem, a. 
grosser unwholesomeness. He has achieved it 
by the addition of illicit passion, a common. 
courtesan, and a finale of melodramatic 
murder. The result is a story of peculiar 
perversity, and not even imaginatively believ- 
able. It is like Edgar Poe gone very much 
to the bad and dipped in Maeterlinck. To. 
read it with pleasure seems to us impos- 
sible. The mixture of lust and sentimental 
religiosity is in the taste of a certain 
foreign school, but to an Englishman merely 
unthinkable and repellent. Yet the book has. 
abundant beauty in detail. The idealized 
rhapsodies on Bruges, the pictures of the 
béguinages and their gliding nuns, are executed 
with an evanescent and phantasmal poetry of 
perception. We say ‘‘ executed,’’ for Huys- 
mans is right, Rodenbach is a surprising 
virtuoso. Over and above the things already 
noted, we would especially refer to the descrip- 
tion of Memling’s ‘St. Ursula,’ a thing memor- 
able in its loveliness. In the mental analysis 
of a morbid state the book is very subtle. It 
is in the structure of his story that Rodenbach 
goes astray. But that makes it, as a story, 
incredible. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage: 
(Dean & Son) is a meritorious production, 
specially excellent in its account of collaterakb 
branches. Though printed on good thin 
paper, the volume is somewhat thick for use. 
The list of Companions and of Knights takes. 
up some 550 pages, and we should have 
thought the other mode of treatment, as. 
pursued in Kelly’s ‘Handbook,’ preferable. 
It is in descents and hereditary dignities that 
the ‘Handbook to the Titled Classes’ cannot 
compete with the Peerages. Among the latter 
we repeat that ‘ Debrett’s’ strong point is its 
method of dealing with collaterals. 

WE have received the issues for the new 
year of The Clergy Directory (J. 8. Phillips),. 
which is both compact and accurate; The 
Catholic Directory (Burns & Oates), with a 
map, which shows the admirable organization 
and wide scope of the Church involved, and 
includes a wonderful body of advertisements ; 
and The Schoolmasters’ Year-Book (Sonnen- 
schein), which has become a bulky and really 
valuable record, showing care and up-to-date 
knowledge in its compilation. Wehave tested 
it in various details, aud find that it reaches. 
a high level of accuracy. The ‘Directory of 
Schoolmasters’ is a particularly useful section. 


School, Mr. Murray’s new paper, edited by 
Mr. Laurie Magnus, is attractively printed andi 
bound; while it covers a wide field of educa- 
tional interest. Among the papers are an 
American letter from the University _of 
Chicago, an article on Herbert Spencer, with 
portrait, autobiographical notes by Lord Ave- 
bury, and several technical contributions of 
value by authorities. School is certainly 
cheap at sixpence, and should have a useful 
career. One feature might be added—a series. 
of special bibliographies which would prevent 
the young student from wasting time on 
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inferior, obsolete, or inaccurate text-books. 
Such advice was never more needed than 
to-day. 
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THE PRINCESS MATHILDE. 

Chateau de Bellefontaine, Biarritz, January 5th, 1904. 

No one ever deserved an obituary tribute in 
@ journal consecrated to literature and the fine 
arts better than the Princess Mathilde, who died 
last Saturday in her eighty-fourth year at her 
kétel in the Rue de Berri. An artist of high 
merit, she had exhibited at the old Palais de 
Industrie forty-five years ago, and she went on 
painting till her fatal accident last summer. 
When she was over eighty she painted a beauti- 
ful fan for a member of my family ; and the 
photograph of her old age which she liked best 
to give to her friends was after her portrait by 
Doucet, in which she was represented as 
retouching a water-colour. 

As for her connexion with literature, hers 
was the very last literary salon of Paris. That 
institu'ion, founded just three hundred years 
ago, when Henri IV. was king, by the young 
Marquise de Rambouillet, came to an end last 
summer, when the aged niece of Napoleon left 
for her annual visit to St. Gratien, whence 
she returned to die. In Paris the Princess, 
except on the rare occasions when she went 
out, was at home to her friends every 
evening of her life, always décolletée in the 
simple style of the Second Empire, displaying 
her marvellous shoulders which had been admired 
for sixty years, and which were usually adorned 
with the famous ropes of pearls which Napoleon 
had given to her mother the Queen of West- 





phalia. Her hospitable salon, though its chief 
glories had departed, remained an oasis in the 
wilderness of Paris, where now the Faubourg 
St. Germain is only a geographical expression, 
where politics have no dealings with culture, 
and where the upper classes of the society 
which once made conversation a fine art spend 
their days on automobiles and their nights in 
playing bridge. In addition to people who were 
interesting for themselves, the Princess liked to 
receive those who bore illustrious names associ- 
ated with her salon under the Second Empire. 
One evening, after she had presented me to “le 
veuf d’Alboni,” to ‘‘ M. Théophile Gautier,” and 
to ‘*Madame Alexandre Dumas,’ I could not 
forbear whispering to her: ‘‘ Does the Princess 
also expect Sainte-Beuve and Gustave Flaubert 
to-night ?”” Though with noble dignity she 
accepted the changed situation, having no illu- 
sion that she would see the restoration of the 
Bonapartes, the Année Terrible was naturally 
the great dividing line of her existence, as, 
indeed, of the life of France. Thus, when, some 
months ago, she honoured my family with a visit 
at a hotel in the Place Vendéme, where our 
windows looked down upon the garden of the 
Ministére de la Justice, ‘‘Tiens! le jardin 
d’Emile Ollivier,” she remarked; for it was 
there that the Prime Minister of 1870 had his 
official residence when he and his master sent 
forth the armies of France to the Prussian 
frontier. 

Not that her interests lay solely in the past. 
For years after the war her salon was the 
gathering ground of the best that remained in 
French literature and art. To her last days an 
election at the Palais Mazarin aroused all her 
old keenness—especially if one of her friends 
was a candidate. When I had the honour of 
being elected to the Institute, the affectionate 
interest taken by the Princess Mathilde gave 
to my election a sympathetic touch which is 
usually wanting when a foreigner is admitted to 
that grave company. At the Masson election 
to the Académie Francaise, which has caused 
the most excitement of recent years, M. Masson 
was the Princess’s candidate against M. Rostand, 
and her influence sufficed to make the election 
of the popular dramatist a very near thing, the 
chronicler of the Bonapartes being beaten by only 
a short head, and being elected when the next 
vacancy took place. M. Rostand’s literary Bona- 
partism, as displayed in the ‘ Aiglon,’ did not 
please her. The idea that people whose lives 
had overlapped hers should be put on the stage 
offended her. As she said to me, ‘‘ Je ne vois 
pas le vieux Metternich parler en poésie,” and 
the spectacle of her pathetic young kinsman, 
the King of Rome, represented by a woman, 
seemed to her an unpardonable travesty. 

The aged Princess, though fond of old friends 
who could talk to her of the past, such as the 
great painters Bonnat and Hébert, was of 
extreme kindness to the young. With children 
she seemed to realize that they might regard her 
as a unique monument of the past to remember 
when they were old. To my own little children 
she was of a most engaging benevolence, and 
they never passed through Paris without spend- 
ing a day with her among the historical trea- 
sures of the Rue de Berri or in the park and 
orchards of St. Gratien. She liked to feel 
that they knew that she was the niece of the 
great Napoleon, born in his lifetime, and, more 
than that, had been brought up by Madame 
Mére, the mother of the Bonapartes. All her 
pride was centred in her paternal kinship, 
though she was devoted to the memory of her 
more highly-born mother, Frederica Catherine 
of Wurtemberg. Ina work which I published 
last year, I brought out the little-known fact 
that after the death of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and until the tardy marriages of 
George III.’s sons had produced issue, the 
mother of the Princess Mathilde, being great- 
granddaughter of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
was one of the nearest heirs-presumptive to the 





British crown. I wrote to the Princess to ask 
her if her mother, in marrying J erome Bonaparte, 
had not become a Catholic, and had thus dis. 
qualified herself for our ‘‘ Protestant succession,” 
Ina most interesting letter the Princess, though 
nominally a “ Concordatory ” Catholic, wrote to 
tell me that she was proudtosay thather mother 
remained staunch to her religion, and that when 
Napoleon wanted Jerome to go to Madrid, 
‘¢Entre le tréne d’Espagne et sa religion, ma 
mére choisit la dernitre.” Although the Prin. 
cess was well aware of her membership of the 
royal cousinhood of Europe, it was her con- 
nexion with the revolutionary crown of 1804 
which gave her most satisfaction. When her 
kinship with reigning dynasties was mentioned, 
she would reply, ‘‘Quant a cela, le Premier 
Consul me suflit.” She was, indeed, almost 
the last connecting link between the twentieth 
century and the French Revolution. Her 
childhood had been passed among survivors of 
the great change of things who had seen all its 
vicissitudes, such as ‘‘Oncle Fesch,” so now 
and then one of her boutades, for which she was 
famous, had a sound of the armies of the Con- 
vention. Thus one day, when a friend had 
enunciated a somewhat reactionary opinion as 
we sat at her table, the Princess rapped him on 
his shoulder with her fan, exclaiming, ‘‘ Vous 
étes un vieux aristo, vous.” Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature in the existence of the most 
remarkable Frenchwoman of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century was that she had not a 
drop of French blood in her veins. 
J. E. C. Boptey. 





HERBERT SPENCER AND ‘SOCIAL STATICS.’ 


Events moved on so fast, and opinions and 
policies were reconstructed on such new bases, 
during the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that Herbert Spencer's first work of any 
size or importance, ‘Social Statics,’ has been 
almost forgotten. That volume, written by the 
author in his thirtieth year, was published by 
John Chapman in 1851. The full title prefixed 
to these 500 pages is: ‘Social Statics ; or, the 
Conditions Essential to Human Happiness 
Specified, and the First of them Developed.’ 
From the more advanced thinkers of those times 
the book at once received a warm welcome, and 
obtained considerable repute as the chief text- 
book of democratic political philosophy. Its 
widespread popularity was long maintained in 
the United States. Several editions were 
imported into England, with the author's con- 
sent, from America, where the work had been 
stereotyped. In 1892 Mr. Spencer brought 
out, through Messrs. Williams & Norgate, an 
abridged and revised edition of ‘ Social Statics,’ 
to which was appended ‘The Man versus the 
State.’ In the preface he frankly admits that 
he had ‘‘relinquished some of the conclusions 
drawn from the first principle laid down,” and 
that ‘‘certain passages containing ideas, and 
the germs of ideas, have, since 1850, under- 
gone large developments.” For instance, the 
chapter ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth, 
which had been republished by the Land 
Reform League as a pamphlet in 1890, was 
almost entirely omitted in the edition of 1892. 

When resident in Derbyshire, in 1866, I had 
the good fortune to secure, for a trifle, from 
Mrs. Clayton, the well-known second-hand 
bookseller of Queen Street, Derby, the author’s 
proofs of the first edition of ‘Social Statics,’ 
loosely stitched together. When I left the 
county in 1879, these proofs passed into the 
hands of Sir H. H. Bemrose, and form part 
of his most noble collection of all that pertains 
to the literature of the county. To his courtesy 
T am indebted for an opportunity of reperusing 
these proofs, which I used often to study and 
compare with the published edition during the 
many years that they were in my keeping. On 
becoming possessed of these sheets, I at 
once wrote to Mr. Spencer, telling him 
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of my purchase, and offering to hand them 
over to him. He replied, asking to see 
them, and shortly afterwards sent them 
back, with an intimation that he was glad for 
me to retain them if I thought them of any 
yalue, and to remember that ‘‘in several 
instances my opinions have matured, and there- 
fore in certain respects changed, although the 
first principle of the book is still identically the 
same.” In his letter the word ‘‘ identically ”’ 
was scored through. 

Now that the writer is no more, it may be of 
some interest very briefly to collate the great 
philosopher’s original proofs with the work 
as first issued. The title-page shows the 
scrupulous care that Spencer bestowed on the 
issue of his first volume, as set up by the 
printers, G. Woodfall & Son; the particular 
type of almost each line of the well-displayed 
title was required to be altered, with the result 
that the published title-page has a far lighter 
and pleasanter look than in the types originally 
selected. 

Considering the abstruse nature of the work, 
the alterations and corrections of the sheets are 
in most parts singularly few. For instance, in 
chap. xx., the longest of the third part of 
the book, which deals with ‘The Constitution 
of the State,’ and consists of thirty-two pages, 
the alterations (all quite trivial) only number 
five. 

Though the general setting up of the book 
reflects much credit both on the care of the 
compositor and printer’s reader, as well as on 
the legibility of the author’s writing, there are 
a few amusing and awkward lapses which 
obviously occurred in the printing. Thus, on 
p. 18, property was printed ‘‘ posterity” ; on 
p. 27, “intention” for intuition; on p. 115, 
“‘the purgation of force” for the prerogative of 
force, and ‘‘superior coming” for superior 
cunning ; on p. 132, ‘‘ increasing ” for wnreason- 
ing; on p. 139, ‘*natural advantage” for national 
advantage ; and on p. 143 ‘‘ tutored savage” for 
tattooed savage. 

The conclusion of the brief and effective pre- 
face underwent some material change, the last 
short paragraph, which ran as follows, being 
struck out :— 

“Whether this attempt to unite the scientific 
with the popular is a judicious one, and whether 
these innovations upon established usage are justi- 
fied by it, others must now decide.” 

In a passage (p. 20) explaining that one 
man or nation considers as a virtue what 
another regards as a vice, the piracy of Malays, 
the assassination of Thugs, the trickery of 
Russians, the undying revenge of Red Indians, 
are alleged as instances of acts repellent to 
average Europeans. In the proofs appears in 
addition, ‘‘A Yankee piquing himself on his 
repudiation.” 

o the workings of ‘moral sense” are 
ascribed, on p. 23, in a fine passage, a variety 
of spirited historical protests, including : “ it 
whispered resistance to the Presbyterian clergy 
of 1662.” As first printed, ‘‘ Nonconforming ” 
took the place of ‘‘ Presbyterian”; and the 
correction was not a sound one, for those who 
at that time declined to submit to episcopal 
rule were by no means all Presbyterian. Con- 
trariwise, in a reference made on p. 435 to the 
multiplication of sects with such increasing 
rapidity, the ‘‘ Free Church secession” stood 
originally “‘ the Presbyterian secession.” Is not 
this one of the earliest uses of the term Free 
Church ? 

_ All the ink corrections of the proofs appear 
in the published edition, but several made in 
lead pencil were disregarded. A curious 
instance of an unused pencilled and queried cor- 
rection, relative to a matter of contemporary 
history, occurs on p. 35. The paragraph as 
published reads: ‘‘ We find our Queen re- 
questing, much to her credit, that the man 
who fired at her should not be flogged.” 
In the proofs “‘ fired ” is heavily scored out in 





pencil, and the word ‘‘struck” is inserted in 
the margin. 

On pp. 40 and 41 a material and decided 
improvement of some length occurs relative to 
‘the systematic character of the Divine rule”; 
the passages as published do not occur in the 
proofs or marginal corrections, the original para- 
graph being crossed out in pencil, and the 
words ‘‘to alter” added. Lower down, on the 
latter of these two pages, is this paragraph :— 

“Nay, even the pettifogging red-tapist, with his 
hand-to-mouth expediency, and professed con- 
tempt for ‘abstract principles,’ has really a secret 
consciousness of some such invariable sequence of 
events—does really believe in the sway of that 
‘beneficent necessity ’ which to a given act attaches 
a fixed result.” 

The fuller sentence, as originally printed, 
opened thus :— 

“Nay, even the pettifogging statesman, with his 
hand-to-mouth ‘expediency,’ his act-of-parliament 
plans for making men religious, his attempts to 
create national wealth by legislative hocus pocus, 
his professed contempt,” &c. 

Following a eulogy of the general policy of 
the Quakers, on pp. 98, 99, the proofs read : 
‘*The same combination of traits has been 
visible also to a considerable extent amongst 
the Moravians.” This sentence was deleted 
before publication. At the foot of the page are 
the following remarks by Spencer, entered in 
pencil, which are of particular interest, as one 
of the largest settlements of Moravians in 
England was at Ockbrook, only a mile or two 
from Derby, which was his birthplace :— 

“It is to be feared that scarcely anything of the 
above applies to the Moravians. They show no 
resistance to ecclesiastical power ; they have not 
been persecuted ; they pay taxes and church rates ; 
their creed allows a priesthood; and though in 
England, like the Quakers, they may claim exemp- 
tion from actually serving in war, they are com- 
pelled on the Continent, where they are most in 
number, to act as soldiers, and so also at the Cape.” 

Occasionally corrections are made which are 
obvious improvements, and yet they were not 
finally adopted. For such awkward terms as 
‘‘logicalness” and ‘‘literateness,” ‘‘ accuracy ” 
and ‘‘modicum of learning” are respectively 
suggested in the margins; nevertheless the 
awkward terms were finally retained. In other 
cases the writer's love of simple expres- 
sions prevailed, as when ‘‘the better explana- 
tion” takes the place of ‘‘a convenient elucida- 
tion.” 

One of the most extreme arguments in favour 
of man versus the State used by Herbert 
Spencer in ‘Social Statics’ is that wherein he 
reasons in favour of free trade in money or 
coining. A remarkable note (p. 402) mentions 
that, whilst the sheets were passing through the 
press, facts were communicated “ conclusively 
proving the superior economy of a_ coin 
manufacture conducted by private individuals.” 
In the proofs this note ends with a statement 
that these facts as to coining would shortly 
appear in a review article, This promise is, 
however, struck out, and does not appear in the 
published edition. Does any one know what is 
the coining incident to which the philosopher 
refers ? Or did he ever allude to it again in any 
subsequent publication ? 

The various strong passages on Free Trade are 
but slightly corrected. Spencer declared in the 
first edition of the ‘ Statics’ that ‘‘ trade restric- 
tions are of the same race with irresponsible 
government and slavery.” Some of his views 
had become modified when the work was re- 
published in 1892 ; but his Free Trade convic- 
tions had become, if possible, still more pro- 
nounced. At that date he put forth the follow- 
ing vigorous protest against the use of the words 
“Protection” and ‘* Protectionist ” :— 

“Tt is, indeed, marvellous how a we let our- 
selves be deceived by words and phrases which 
suggest one aspect of the facts while leaving the 
opposite aspect unsuggested. A good illustration of 
this, and one germane to the immediate question, 
ig seen in the use of the words ‘protection’ and 





‘ protectionist’ by the antagonists of free trade, and 
in the tacit admission of its propriety by free 
traders. While the one party has habitually ignored, 
the other party has habitually to emphasize the- 
truth that this so-called protection alwa)~ involves 
aggression ; and that the name aggressionist ought 
to be substituted for the name protectionist, for 
nothing can be more certain than that if, to main- 
tain A’s profit, B is forbidden to buy of C, or is 
fined to the extent of the duty if he buys of C, then 
B is aggressed upon that A may be ‘protected.’ 
Nay. ‘aggressionists’ is a title doubly more applic 
able to anti-free traders than is the euphemistic title 
‘protectionists’; since, that one producer may 
gain, ten consumers are fleeced.”’ 

At the time that I obtained the proof-sheets- 
of ‘Social Statics’ I also became the possessor 
of a small box of papers from the house in 
Derby formerly occupied by the Spencers. Its. 
contents were chiefly exercise-books that had 
been filled by the young pupils of Herbert 
Spencer’s schoolmaster father. Among them, 
however, was a bundle of private letters 
addressed to his father, which I sent to his son. 
Three or four of these, relative to the coming 
election for the borough of Derby in 1848, 
Herbert Spencer returned to me as of local 
interest. His father was at that time acting as 
honorary secretary for the Derby Advanced 
Liberal Association, and these letters contained. 
courteous refusals to stand. One of them was. 
from Henry Vincent, another from Matthew 
Gisborne, and a third from Michael Thomas. 
Bass, the father of Lord Burton. Mr. Bass’s- 
modest scruples were, however, overcome by 
the earnest persuasions of Mr. Spencer, senior, 
with the result that he was elected in 1848, and) 
remained member until 1883. 

Sir H. H. Bemrose tells me that he had of 
late years some correspondence with Herbert 
Spencer as to his birthplace. It was established 
that he was born in a house in Exeter Street, 
Derby, which was cleared away some years ago 
on the score of public improvement. 

J. CHarues Cox. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1903. 
Il, 

Tue Carmichael Library was very strong in 
Dante, some twenty editions realizing nearly 
1,9001. It contained also a fine collection of Sir 
William Fraser’s family histories, and other 
good books, among them Lord Lilford’s ‘ Birds of 
the British Islands,’ first issue, 7 vols., imperial 
8vo, 1885-97, 811. (morocco); the very scarce ‘Ex- 
pedition into Scotlande,’ by Patten, 1548, 287, 
(title repaired and some leaves damaged); and a. 
collection of 74 vols. on ‘Roses and Rose 
Culture’ which realized 761. The same number 
of volumes, all first editions, of the Waverley 
Novels, including ‘ Waverley’ and ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ brought 800/. (morocco extra, gilt tops, 
otherwise uncut), and a collection of eighty- 
three autograph letters of the great novelist 
formerly belonging to Mrs. Thomas Scott, his. 
sister-in-law, 485/. Another very interesting 
entry in the catalogue relates to Sir Walter’s 
Latin grammar which he used at schoo). This was. 
purchased at Ballantyne’s sale in 1814, and now 
realized 441, Spenser's * Faerie Queene,’ 1590.96, 
2 vols., small 4to, a large and, on the whole, a 
sound copy, sold for 2211. An original auto- 
graph MS. of Stevenson’s ‘ Markheim’ sold for 
70l.,and was apparently the one that brought 
611. in July, 1899. There are several MSS. of 
this story in existence, for yet another appeared 
in July last at Sotheby’s, when it realized 
321. The sale held by Messrs. Hodgson on 
March 25th and following days is noticeable as- 
containing Braithwaite’s ‘Nature’s Embassie’ 
and ‘Times Curtaine Drawne,’ the original 
editions of 1621 in one contemporary binding. 
with clasps, 24/.; ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., 
1766, Salisbury, 861. (original calf, one title- 
added); Dante Rossetti’s first printed poem, 
‘Sir Hugh the Heron,’ 4 parts, unbound, 1843, 
351. 10s., and the same author’s ‘ Poems,’ also 
privately printed, 1869, 8vo, 261. 
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The splendid collection of original productions 
of William Blake belonging to the Earl of 
Crewe was sold at Sotheby’s on March 30th. 
There were but seventeen entries in the cata- 
dogue, but these realized 9,766/., one item fetching 
as much as 5,600). This sale created sucha large 
amount of interest at the time, and is so gener- 
ally remembered, that it need not be referred 
to again. On the same day some forty-eight 
lots, described as being the property of an 
amateur, sold for more than 2,000/., but manu- 
scripts were the chief feature in this instance. 
On April 8th an interesting volume containing 
“Our Street’ and ‘ Doctor Birch’ brought 1311. 
This was because it had the autograph of 
Katherine E. Perry, Chesham Place (‘Our 
Street’), on the title, and a poem of five stanzas in 
Thackeray’s handwriting. A little later a copy 
of the true original edition of ‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland,’ 1865 (not 1866), sold for 
13/1. 15s. 

The extensive library of the late Dr. Brown, 
of Gibraltar House, Edinburgh, was sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on April 20th and four 
following days. This library was of a general 
character, and not particularly valuable when 
compared with iaany other collections that 
have been dispersed during the last few years. 
Dr. Brown had, however, selected his books 
with excellent judgment. One of them, the 
Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ for 
which he is said to have paid twenty guineas 
many years ago, now realized 3501. The title 
and three leaves had been supplied from another 
copy, and were inlaid and mended. One of the 
blue wrappers, as in the case of Mr. Lamb’s 
example, which sold at Edinburgh in 1898 
for 572l., was missing. An original copy of 
Keats’s ‘Poems,’ 1817, in boards, with label, 
made 1401. This book must at one time or 
other have changed hands for 2s., as that price 
was marked in pencil on the inside of the cover. 
‘The Crowcombe Court Library, sold on May 6th, 
was another noticeable collection, and at Hodg- 
son’s the same day the catalogue of the first 
library sold by auction in England, viz., that of 
Dr. Lazarus Seaman, 1676, brought 31. 3s. 
Accordiny to a priced copy of this catalogue in 
the British Museum, the highest amount realized 
for a single lot was 81. 2s. for a set of the ‘ Works 
-of St. Chrysostom,’ 1636. On May 8th and 9th 
the library of the late Mr. Bromley Davenport, 
known as the Baginton Hall Library, and 
other properties, produced nearly 2,0001. 
Bacon’s * Essaies,’ 1613, in the original binding, 
but shaved, brought 22/.; Shakspeare’s Works, 
the Third Folio of 1663, 510l. (title with 
portrait and verses by Ben Jonson opposite, 
-cut round and mounted, 13! in. by 8} in.) ; and 
defective copies of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Folios, comparatively small amounts. 
Mr. Baker - Wilbraham’s library, sold later in 
the month, contained a copy of the original 
editions of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 1719, and ‘The 
Farther Adventures, 1720, together three 
vols., 8vo, 1511 (old calf, several leaves of 
advertisements missing) ; an excellent copy of 
Didot’s ‘ Horace,’ which had at one time 
belonged to General Junot, 1799, folio, 291. 
{printed on vellum, half- morocco, uncut) ; 
* Paradise Lost,’ first edition, but fourth title 
according to Lowndes, 1668, 26). (old calf); 
Péréfixe’s ‘ Histoire du Roi Henri-le-Grand,’ 
-extra-illustrated with 228 old portraits, 2 vols., 
1816, 27/. (morocco extra); and a number of 
-other good and valuable books. 

A very important miscellaneous collection 
came to the hammer on May 18th and three 
following days, the 1,077 lots in the auctioneers’ 
catalogue realizing the large sum of 12,1451. It 
is, of course, quite impossible to do much more 
than mention this extensive sale, which occu- 
pies more than sixty pages of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current.’ All classes of books were repre- 
sented, most of them being of great interest. 
The first pirated edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essaies,’ 
1606, a fine copy, bound up with the ‘ Essayes’ 





of Sir W. Cornwallis and Robert Johnson, 
realized 631. ; the scarce 1660 edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘Poems,’ 25/.; another 
copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘The Farther 
Adventures,’ 307/. (original calf); the genuine 
first issue of Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ 1773, 8vo, with the misprinted catchword 
on p. 100 (‘‘Tony” for ‘‘ Hastings ”’), 26. 10s. 
(morocco extra); and the original edition of 
George Herbert’s ‘ The Temple,’ 1633, 8vo, 1041. 
(original calf, stained). Scarce editions of the 
works of Lamb, Braithwaite, Andrew Marvell, 
Milton, Pope, Henry Vaughan the Silurist, 
Edmund Waller, Walton, Dekker, and other 
old dramatists, Dryden, Milton, and the poets, 
dotted this catalogue in every direction. A 
Second Folio, with the Richard Hawkins title- 
page, sold for 850/., and a Third Folio for 570I. 
Shelley’s ‘ Proposals for an Association of those 
Philanthropists’ and his broadside ‘ Declaration 
of Rights,’ which Irish farmers used to stick on 
their walls, realized 530/. Thirty-three years 
ago Lord Carlingford bought them both for 
15 guineas, but collectors were not so 
eager then as now, nor prepared to pay 
such high prices. Perhaps the earliest 
production of the Australian press, the ‘ First 
Fruits of Australian Poetry,’ printed for private 
distribution at Sydney in 1819, realized 8J. at 
Hodgson’s on May 2ist, and engravings from 
the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, consisting 
of portrait and fifty plates (two extra plates 
added, making fifty-two), 1835, folio, 591. 

June was a busy month, as it always is, some 
half-dozen sales of a high class occupying the 
attention of the literary auctioneers. On the 
18th and following days a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of 892 lots realized 8,500/., and on the 
22nd and five subsequent days the library of the 
late Mr. W. E. Bools, of Clapham, was sold for 
3,500/. The original edition of the ‘ Rubdiyit,’ 
1859, small 4to, which at one time attracted no 
attention, now realized 37/. (wrappers). Thacke- 
ray’s copy of Charles Tennyson’s ‘ Sonnets and 
Fugitive Pieces,’ 1830, which sold for 300I. at 
Hodgson’s in April, 1902, dropped, for some mys- 
terious reason, to 140/., though the novelist’s copy 
of Murray’s ‘Handbook forTravellers inSouthern 
Germany,’ 1850, with his signature and nine 
pencil drawings by him in different parts of 
the volume, made 61l., as also did another 
guide-book containing pencil sketches. The 
sale of the 18th contained the ‘ Doctrinale’ 
of Alexander Gallus, printed by Pynson in 
1492, unique up to the present, 320/., and 
several most important Shakspearean items, 
one of them an Elizabethan commonplace book 
in MS., containing an unknown reading of the 
song ‘*Come live with me and be my love,” 
1921. ‘The Rape of Lucrece,’ 1624, realized 
130/., and a copy of the First Folio (Lee LXXX.) 
3851. Mr. Bools’s library contained many good 
books, notably a number of early plays by 
Dekker and other dramatists. One work of 
this class is especially noticeable. It is ‘The 
Raigne of King Edward the Third,’ 1599, which 
was once attributed to Shakspeare. It realized 
851. The Duke of Roxburghe’s copy brought 
3l. 5s. in 1812, and was resold in 1901 for 68I. 
At Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods's on July 
8th a number of autograph letters of Swift 
and Pope were disposed of. These included the 
original correspondence respecting the publica- 
tion of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ (861. 2s.), and the 
original agreement for the publication of the 
‘Miscellanies ’ (511. 9s.). Later in the month 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ 1833, 
realized 381. (presentation copy); Cowper’s 
‘ Poems’ in the original boards, 2 vols., 1782-85, 
471.; another copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 1719, 
106/. (damaged). The Sporting Magazine, 


from its commencement in 1792 to December, 
1870, 156 vols., uniformly bound in half. morocco, 
brought 150/.; Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorun,’ 
the complete set of seventy tinted views and 
the frontispiece, subscriber's copy, 1812-19, 1101. 
(boards); John Taylor’s‘ Heads of All Fashions, 





1642, a rare volume in verse by the Water Poet, 
471. ; Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ 1821, 1951. (original 
blue wrapper); the ninth quarto edition of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Richard III.,’ 1629, 111), 
(unbound, margins shaved); ‘Love’s Labour 
Lost,’ the second quarto edition, 1631, 89), 
(shaved); ‘Othello,’ first edition, 1622, 104), 
(imperfect); and the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., 1549, folio, 791. 

The sensation of the new season, which 
opened on October 7th, has, so far, been the 
purchase by Mr. Wise of Shelley’s ‘ Victor 
and Cazire’ for 600/. The probability is that 
this book is not sufficiently scarce to warrant 
such a price. The edition was a large 
one, presumably 1,500 copies, and already 
a third example has been unearthed, as 
reported in the Athenwum of December 12th. 
That fifty copies should be outstanding some- 
where, waiting to be discovered, is more than 
likely. On the evidence this seems to be a pecu- 
liarly dangerous book to buy at ahigh price. Many 
people would prefer the special copy of John- 
son’s ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ 4 vols. only, 
containing upwards of 140 manuscript notes in 
the autograph of Robert Burns, which brought 
almost the same amount (610/.) at the same sale, 
Mr. Nichols also had a copy of Burns’s ‘ Poems’ 
of 1787 (Edinburgh), with a lengthy inscription 
on the reverse of the half-title to the first 
volume, also in the handwriting of the poet; this 
realized 1781. 

The sales held during November and Decem- 
ber are too fresh in the memory to need 
elaboration. It will be sufficient to refer in 
general terms to the important collection of 
Shakspeareana sold at Sotheby’s on December 
7th, when a hitherto unknown issue of the 
Fourth Folio brought 215/., as previously men- 
tioned ; to Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s very 
important sale of the same date ; to the miscel- 
laneous collection disposed of on December 
11th and following days; and last, and more note- 
worthy than all, to the library of the late Rev. 
Walter Sneyd, the sale of which has just been 
concluded. The illuminated manuscripts in this 
collection were unusually fine, and one or two 
of them brought immense prices, e.g., that 
Latino-Flemish manuscript, on vellum, of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century, which was 
bought by Mr. Quaritch for 2,5007. Messrs. 
Sotheby are to be congratulated on their pro- 
duction of the illustrated catalogue, which, 
indeed, is not so much a catalogue, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word, as an ex- 
tremely artistic and useful guide to a collection 
of the highest importance. 

Before bringing this summary to a close, it is 
necessary to refer to the extraordinary position 
now assumed by the Kelmscott Press publica- 
tions. On December 14th Sotheby’s catalogued 
a complete set of these books in one lot, the 
first occasion on which such a wholesale method 
has been adopted. There can be no question 
that they were right, for the Kelmscott books 
are not now what they once were. They are, in 
fact, giving way all along the line, from the 
works of Chaucer to the ‘Romance of Sire 
Degrevaunt.’ The whole collection only real- 
ized 2551. on this occasion, not half of what it 
would have brought three years ago; and if 4 
comparison of individual prices is desired, refer- 
ence need only be made to the sales held on 
November 26th last and May 2ist, 1900. 
‘Poems by the Way’ has declined from 121. 5s. 
to 4l1.; ‘The Golden Legend’ from 10/1. to 
6l. 10s. ; ‘ Maud’ from 31. 10s. to 1!. 19s. ; ‘The 
Earthly Paradise,’ 8 vols., from 25/. to less than 
half the amount. The books are the same; they 
have lost nothing of their magical old-world 
aspect, but yet they are different. Fashion has 
changed once again—for what reason no one can 
tell. J. H. SLATER. 
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a 
COLERIDGEANA. 

| HAVE recently purchased a manuscript com- 
monplace book which I have found to be of 
much more than ordinary interest. It is a folio 
volume, extending to about 216 closely written 

es. Up to p. 201 the handwriting appears 
to be the same throughout; the remainder 
seems to have been written by another hand at 
4 rather later date. The greater part of the 
book appears to have been written from time to 
time between 1812 and 1818, The book itself 
furnishes no positive evidence as to its writer 
or writers, but from various indications I con- 
clude that the greater part of it was written 
by John Taylor Coleridge, the nephew of S. T. 
Coleridge, best known to the world as Mr. 
Justice Coleridge. My chief reason for ascribing 
it to him is that it contains many poems of his 
which, as they were apparently never published, 
would hardly, I think, have found their way into 
the book if they had not been put there by 
himself. 

Coming now to the contents of the book, it is 
to be noted that it has a good deal of the 
matter which one usually expects to find in such 
compilations. It contains a good many extracts 
from Byron, Kirke White, Moore, Scott, and 
other popular authors of the time. There are 
many pieces of Southey’s, but, rather curiously, 
there is nothing of Wordsworth’s. But the 
volume is chiefly interesting because of its 
containing a number of poems and prose 
passages written by, or relating to, various 
members of the Coleridge family. Among 
these are a considerable number of pieces 
by John Taylor Coleridge, most of which 
are signed “J.T. C.” or ‘J.C. T.,” though a 
few of them bear the signature ‘‘ Jteesi,” in 
imitation, no doubt, of his famous uncle’s 
‘“‘Esteesi.” Then there is a poem by the Rev. 
George Coleridge, and another by Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. In addition to these there are 
upwards of twenty poems by S. T. Coleridge. 
Before dealing with these, however, I will remark 
briefly upon the other poems by members of the 
Coleridge family which appear in the volume. 

I do not think that John Taylor Coleridge 
has hitherto been known as a poet—or, to speak 
more correctly perhaps, as a versifier. So far 
as I am aware, none of his poems has been pub- 
lished except his Oxford prize poem ‘ Pyramides 
Egyptiacie,’ a copy of which is in the manuscript 
book. Another Latin poem is in the volume, 
and about adozen English poems. All these 
appear to be quite youthful compositions, and 
they are not, therefore, to be judged with any 
great degree of critical severity. But they are 
by no means without merit, and they show that 
the nephew had at least a spark of the poetic 
genius of his great relative. 

T have already said that the book contains a 
poem by George Coleridge, the brother of S. T. 
Coleridge and the vicar of Ottery St. Mary. As 
the lines are not without interest, it seems 
worth while to quote them here :— 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF F. C——E. 

Nor father’s agonizing groans, 

Nor mother’s heart-consuming moans, 

Nor tears which thousand eyes have shed, 

Can bring thee, artless Frederic, from the dead ; 

The thunderbolt directed from above, 

Hurl’d with a painless stroke from hands of love, 

Has summoned thee from dreadful scenes of night 

To streams of comfort and eternal light, 

That so with longing eyes thy parents dear 

Might sorrowing seek and happy find thee there. 

Rev. G. C——e. 

Of course it is mainly in the poems by S. T. 
Coleridge, and in the various references to him 
in the book, that its chief value lies. It is rather 
curious that the pieces chosen by J. T. Coleridge 
are by no means the best of his uncle’s produc- 
tions, but rather his earlier and least happy ones, 
Amongst them are the ‘ Dedication to the Rev. 
George Coleridge,’ ‘To a Young Ass,’ ‘Lines 
Written at the King’s Arms, Ross,’ several of 
the sonnets, and some extracts from ‘ Religious 
Musings.’ In most of these pieces there are 
slight variations from the accepted text ; that 








is to say, the text of Mr. Dykes Campbell's 
edition. In most cases these variations are 
hardly of sufficient importance to be worth 
recording. I may note, however, that the verses 
which are printed in Mr. Campbell's edition 
under the title of ‘The Two Round Spaces on 
the Tombstone’ appear in the manuscript 
volume with the title of ‘Elegy on Sir J. 
M—-—sh.’ In the latter the whole of the first 
stanza, and several lines in the last, as given in 
the printed text, are omitted. Upon the whole, 
I think that the poem gains by these omissions, 
which were, I should think, struck out by the 
author himself ; but perhaps it is hardly worth 
while to register the different readings in so ill- 
tempered and intemperate a poem. Another 
piece which varies somewhat in text from the 
printed version is ‘A Mathematical Problem,’ 
which appears in the manuscript under the title 
of ‘Specimen of a Translation of Euclid in a 
Series of Pindaric Odes’; but here again it 
seems hardly worth while to record the varia- 
tions. On p. 149 of the manuscript there is an 
epigram which has not hitherto been known as 
Coleridge’s, but which, I think, may be confi- 
dently accepted henceforth as his. It is as 


follows :— 
THE TASTE OF THE TIMES. 
Some whim or fancy pleases every age; 
For talents premature ’tis now the rage. 
In music bow great Handel would have smil’d 
T’ have seen whole crowds enraptur’d with a child : 
A Garrick we have had in little Betty, 
And now we’re told we have a Pitt in Petty : 
Ail must allow, since thus it is decreed, 
He is a very Petty Pitt indeed. &. & ©. 
On p. 77 of the manuscript the following 
epigram appears :— 
ON PITT AND FOX. 
Britannia’s boast, her glory and her pride, 
Pitt in bis country’s service liv’d and died. 
At length resolv’d what Pitt had done, to do, 
For once to serve his country, Fox died too. 
It seems to me not unlikely that this also was 
written by Coleridge. He certainly had a very 
bad opinion of both Pitt and Fox, so that it may 
seem unlikely that he would speak of the former 
as ‘*‘ Britannia’s boast.” This, however, may have 
been done simply to sharpen the point of the 
epigram as against Fox. The references in his 
letters to the latter statesman are exactly in 
accord with the view which is expressed in the 
epigram. 
On p. 54 of the volume I have found the 
following couplet :— 
EPITAPH ON AN AMIABLE GIRL. 


Sleep soft in dust! Wait the Almighty’s will ! 
Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still ! 


In a letter to Thomas Poole, dated March, 
1797, Coleridge alludes to the death of his 
sister Anne, and then quotes the above lines in 
a slightly altered form :— 

Rest, gentle Shade, and wait thy Maker’s will; 
Then rise unchang’d, and be an Angel still ! 
This would seem to prove pretty conclusively 
that the verses were Coleridge’s own, and [ 
should have ascribed them to him with a good 
deal of confidence, if I had not accidentally 
happened upon a seeming proof that this can 
hardly be the case. Chancing to look through 
a little book called ‘The Oriental Asylum,’ 
published at Calcutta in 1788, I found the 
epitaph in the following form :— 
ON THE TOMB OF A BEAUTIFUL GIRL 
Sleep, sleep, fair form: await the Almighty’s will: 
Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still. 
After all, it is just possible that Coleridge may 
have written the epitaph in early life. His 
‘Genevieve’ is dated 1786, two years before the 
appearance of the epitaph in ‘The Oriental 
Asylum.’ 

On p. 76 of the manuscript there is a prose 
passage headed ‘Curious Instance of Roman 
Catholic Blindness.’ This tells the story of 
Coleridge and the guide who, when descending 
with the poet from Mount Etna, expressed so 
much surprise on finding that he, like himself 
and his countrymen, was willing to pay adora- 
tion to the Host, which was being carried 
through the village of Nocolossi. This story 
will be found in Coleridge’s ‘ Table Talk,’ where 





it is told almost in the same words as in the 
manuscript. 

There are other points of interest in the 
manuscript which might be dwelt upon, but as 
they do not relate to S. T. Coleridge or his 
relations, I will not now remark upon them. 

BextraM Dose... 








Piterarp Gossip. 

Mr. Grant Ricuarps will publish on or 
about the 25th inst. ‘Japan: Aspects and 
Destinies,’ by Mr. W. Petrie Watson. The 
book is a study of the Japan of the moment 
—of its social, industrial, and political condi- 
tions—from what is, perhaps, a rather novel 
standpoint. It presents the views of leading 
Japanese personages on some large ques- 
tions—such as the “ Yellow Peril ”—which 
the Far Eastern crisis has recently brought 
into prominence. The writer was for several 
years, and up to a recent date, in a journal- 
istic position in Japan. 

Mr. T. Fisuzr Unwin has in prepara- 
tion a volume entitled ‘A Leader of Society 
at the Court of Napoleon,’ by Mrs. Bearne, 
author of ‘Pictures of the Old French 
Court.’ The book deals with the adven- 
turous life of Laura Permon, who, con- 
nected by blood with both the old and new 
régimes, spent her childhood amongst the 
storms and terrors of the Revolution, her 
youth in the reckless gaiety of the Imperial 
Court, and her later years in the artistic and 
literary society of Rome and Paris after the 
Restoration. She was intimate with Napo- 
leon and his family, and had many other 
celebrated friends. 

Mr. Austin Dosson has undertaken to 
prepare for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an 
annotated edition of Madame D’Arblay’s 
‘Diary and Letters.’ ; 

Miss Consrance F. Gorpvon Ouvmmine, 
author of ‘ Wanderings in China’ and other 
works of travel, has written her ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ and is at present preparing them 
for the press. They will be published in 
the spring by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 


Mr. Joun Paynez’s new volume of lyrical 
poems, ‘Songs of Consolation,’ is now in the 
binder’s hands and will soon be ready for 
issue. A second volume by the same author, 
‘Hamid the Luckless, and other Tales in 
Verse,’ is in the press, and will be followed 
by a third, ‘Poems of Youth,’ containing 
such of his early poems as are deemed 
worthy of preservation. A voluminous 
American edition of Mr. Payne’s most 
representative verse, selected and edited, 
with a biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, by the late Mrs. Tracy Robinson (Lucy 
Bull), is also in preparation, and will 
shortly be published by the well-known 
Boston house, the Lothrop Company. 

Tue author of the ‘Annals of Bristol 
History of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries,’ Mr. John Latimer, 
died at Bristol last Monday. A review of 
his latest work on ‘ The Society of Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol’ appeared in these 
columns on October 3rd, 1903, and he was 
engaged almost up to his last moment in 
editing for publication some of the charters 
and volumes in the possession of the Bristol 
Corporation, relating to the medieval his- 
tory of the city. Mr. Latimer was a most 
diligent editor, sparing no pains to decipher 
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documents and trace traditions to their 
source. Many of his articles appeared in 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society’s Transactions. 


Tue catalogue of rare books which 
Messrs. Hodgson will offer for sale on 
Thursday and Friday next, besides includ- 
ing the Blake items referred to elsewhere, 
also comprises a very fine proof copy of the 
engraved works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and an early copy, printed in colours, of 
Stothard’s illustrations to Shakspeare’s 
Seven Ages of Man. There is also an 
extensive collection of the magnificent orni- 
thological works of Gould, Meyer, Dresser, 
Booth, and others, as well as many rare 
sporting books, such as the large edition of 
Alken’s ‘ National Sports of Great Britain’ 
and Apperley’s ‘Life of a Sportsman.’ A 
number of handsomely bound sets of 
standard authors combine to make up a 
most interesting catalogue. 


A crrcuLar sent to us declares that 

‘**Treland lacks more than most other coun- 
tries a body of cultured or liberal opinion, using 
the word ‘liberal’ in the widest sense; so that 
in this country there is little or no discussion 
of religious, political, social, or art topics con- 
ducted rationally or dispassionately.” 
These things are to be remedied by a maga- 
zine entitled Dana. Support is announced 
from the following, amongst others: Prof. 
Dowden, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Lady 
Gregory, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Mr. George 
Moore, Mr. John M. Robertson, Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston, and Mr. W. B. Yeats. The maga- 
zine will be conducted by Mr. John Eglin- 
ton and Mr. F. Ryan, and published by 
Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., of Dublin. 


Mr. Lioyp Sanpers has taken over the 
editorship of the Outlook, which is to be con- 
gratulated on securing so competent a hand 
to lead its destinies. Mr. Sanders made his 
reputation some years ago with an excellent 
biographical book of reference; he has 
plenty of journalistic experience, and is an 
able historian. 

Samvuet Burier’s connexion with New 
Zealand has been continued after his death 
by a discussion concerning the morality of 
his latest novel, ‘The Way of All Flesh,’ 
in the Press, a Christchurch journal. The 
book was removed from the shelves of the 
public library, and the Press, which had 
published a review of it with an excellent 
statement of Butler’s position, protested. 
One of the library authorities then wrote, 
defending the withdrawal as necessary to 
protect “youths of both sexes”! The 
Press had no difficulty in disposing of this 
pitiful Podsnappery ; but it is a sorry spec- 
tacle in the present century, for it means, 
amongst other things, a lack of intelligence 
which unfits a man to hold any position of 
public control. We congratulate our con- 
temporary on its stand for freedom, and 
wonder what the library does about the 
Bible, much of Tolstoy, ‘Sir Richard Cal- 
mady,’ and other admired works of ancient 
and modern times. 


THe very interesting yearly record of 
books compiled by the Publishers’ Circular is 
before us. It shows a total, including new 
books and new editions, of 8,381 items, which 
is exactly a thousand above the previous year. 
Much of this gain, if it is a gain, is due to 
pamphlets. Theology (702) has notably 








increased, and so have educational books 
(748), though arts and sciences and law 
are not so well represented. The section of 
juvenile works and novels exceeds the last 
record, and is, as usual, by far the largest 
(2,650). Weary reviewers will not be sur- 
prised to see that the new books alone in 
this line reached in October 296, and in 
November 347, the new editions in each of 
these months being over a hundred. 


Dr. E. Denison Ross, Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, has been appointed 
Honorary Epigraphist to the Government of 
India for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions. 

WE are requested to state that the papers 
to be read before the Bibliographical 
Society during the remainder of its session 
have beenrearranged in the following order : 
Dr. Gasquet’s paper on ‘The Bibliography 
of some Devotional Works published by the 
Earliest English Printers’ will be read on 
January 18th; Mr. Bourdillon’s, on ‘The 
Printed Editions of ‘‘Le Roman de la 
Rose” and their Illustrations,’ on February 
15th; Mr. G. F. Barwick’s, on ‘Some Early 
Guide-Books,’ on March 14th. Mr. Steele’s 
illustrated monograph on ‘English Music- 
Printing to the Close of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury’ will be ready for issue about the end 
of the present month. 


Tue gift of Chantilly and its wonderful 
treasures to the Institute of France has 
been followed by another of great interest 
and value. M. Jacques Siegfried has vir- 
tually given to the Institute the Chateau of 
Langeais, on the borders of the Loire, about 
twenty kilometres from Tours. Its history 
goes back to the year 990, but it was under 
Louis XI., in 1450, that the present chateau 
was built. M. Siegfried has been in pos- 
session of the place since 1886, and all his 
restorations and additions have been carried 
out with a due regard for the surround- 
ings, and he is to remain in possession of 
the place so long as he lives. What will 
the Institute do with it? From the views 
of the house it seems sufficiently large to 
accommodate the whole of that body, which 
will probably make it the scene of pro- 
longed annual picnics. 


Tue services of the late Dr. Rost as secre- 
tary of the Royal Asiatic Society will be 
recognized at the meeting of the Society on 
Tuesday next, when Sir Richard Temple 
will unveil a memorial to him. 


WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers : ‘Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects,’ supplement tovol. viii. 
‘Report on the School Training and 
Early Employment of Lancashire Children ’ 
(3d.); Report of the President of Queen’s 
College, Galway, for the session 1902-3 
(23d.); and Statements of Schemes for the 
formation of Education Committees approved 
from August lst to November 30th, 1903 
(13¢.). 








SCIENCE 
The All Red Line: the Annals and Aims of 
the Pacific Cable Project. Edited by 
George Johnson. (Stanford.) 
Tuts book constitutes a curicus mixture. It 
is, on the one hand, a sort of unofficial con- 
densed Blue-book regarding the gradual 
evolution of the scheme, forming a record 





et 
of the correspondence, conferences, 


evidence, &c.; and, on the other, it profess, 
to give an account of the work done, Using 
technical terms, such as ‘ K.R.,” Which 
in a book of this description — apparently 
intended largely for the general public_ 
certainly need fuller explanation. 

The author, or rather editor, reproduc 
copious extracts from letters and articlg 
which have from time to time appeared jy 
the Press on the subject, and in some casey 
these reappear at full length. He occasion. 
ally also introduces his own views, though 
at far less length, and it is in certaip 
instances, owing to the general arrangement 
of the book, difficult to recognize where hg 
is quoting and where he is giving his ow, 
opinion. This is notably the case in his 
chapter on ‘State Partnership in a Cable 
System,’ wherein, by way of argument, he 
quotes in turn from Plato, Cicero, Sip 
George Cornewall Lewis, Sir Sandford 
Fleming, Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ Leroy-Beaulieu, M. Gide, 
Prof. Richard Ely, Laurence Gronlund, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock. The first part of this 
chapter ends up :— 

“It is submitted that a fair reading of 
authority, both in law and political economy, 
will lead to the conviction that the electric 
cable is a proper subject of State ownership,” 

The second part, which is the essence 
of the whole book so far as originality 
goes, professes to present the view of “the 
man in the street,” and includes many 
further quotations from Sir Sandford Flem- 
ing. ‘Imperial Defence,’ the treatise of Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
has been turned to good account here, and 
the same remark applies to Sir John Colomb’s 
‘Defence of Great and Greater Britain’ 
and Sir George Clarke’s ‘Imperial Defences,’ 
though it should be mentioned that Sir 
Charles Dilke and the two last-mentioned 
authorities were not in favour of the All- 
British Pacific Cable scheme on the linesit 
finally took shape—partly for strategic and 
partly for financial reasons. This, the most 
important part of the book, is more sugges- 
tive of a review article than anything else; 
and, in fact, most of what is of interest for 
the moment may be found in just such an 
article in the Quarterly Review of a little 
time back as well as in a recent contribu- 
tion by Mr. Charles Bright to the Jine- 
teenth Century, the main difference being 
that in the last case the arguments in favour 
of the line are arranged with some sort of 
system and sequence. A book of this cha- 
racter should deal separately with the 
strategic aspect, which, indeed, is scarcely 
touched (beyond the quotation of Lord 
Wolseley’s well-worn opinion), though it 
forms one of the great characteristics of the 
scheme. Possibly, however, the editor 
(coming from Canada) is aware that the 
connecting link across British North Ame- 
rica is so open to attack that the system 1s 
of little real use on that score at present. 

The principal feature of this chapter 
consists in arguing for State ownership of 
cables as a policy very largely based on 
Communism and Socialism in their best 
sense; and the editor reveals the fact that 
he is in favour of the State undertaking 
this sort of work, just as he is also in favour 
of municipal trading. We, however, should 
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subject of State partnership on an entirely 

different basis. The ‘‘ All-British’’ Pacific 

Cable was considered to be for the good of 

the Empire as a whole, but none of the 

existing telegraph interests would under- 
take its realization themselves, and they, 
moreover, strenuously opposed the scheme. 

This being so, it was evident that if it was 

to be realized at all, it must be realized by 
the State. The best arguments for the line 
were on Strategic grounds, which should 

naturally appeal to a Government from a 

national standpoint, though not to a body 
of business men, unless considerably forti- 

fied by other arguments; and, it may be 
added, the very features which render the 
Pacific Cable, apart from the Canadian link, 
go excellent a strategic cable must always 
militate against its being a great com- 
mercial success. Yet it is just such lines 
as these that are needed by a nation to 
meet the contingency of war. It is, there- 
fore, just such lines as these that a Govern- 
ment should take up as a national affair, 
even though possibly at a loss for some time. 
The mere fact of the cable as a valuable 
strategic weapon should be considered to 
repay its cost. It may be added that it is in 
these cases only that a Government need 
have no qualms about competing with 
private enterprise where necessity demands. 

So far the line as a commercial under- 
taking has certainly not been crowned with 
any great degree of success. That, however, 
cannot be laid at the door of the contractors 
—the Telegraph Construction and Main- 
tenance Company—who, as usual, did their 
work admirably and in most businesslike 
fashion. If we note the course of events, 
some enlightenment may accrue as to the 
cause of the trouble. 

In the first place the entire contract was 
assigned to a single firm, one that was at 
the very time busily engaged in making and 
laying a competing Jine from the Cape to 
Australia for the allied ‘Eastern Com- 
— Thus not a mile of the Pacific 

able was laid until after the competing line 
had been working for upwards of a year. 
It is partly on this account, no doubt, that 
unkind suggestions have been made of 
playing into the hands of the very interests 
with which competition was intended. 
Surely the contract should not, in any case, 
have been confined to a single firm, but 
split up amongst at least two; for by this 
means the line would have been made and 
laid in less than half the time, and would, 
therefore, have been doing useful work and 
earning something as soon as the rival line, 
instead of being forestalled in many 
directions. 

It would seem as though the powers that 
be—with a Board of Management entirely 
new to the work they were undertaking— 
had decided that everything should be done 
on entirely different lines from those adopted 
by the various existing cable companies of 
many years’ standing. Thus the consulting 
engineers were empowered to act more like 
agents than consulting engineers in work 
which the companies have always found it 
more satisfactory and economical to have 
performed by permanent officials on their 
own premises and solely in their employ, as 
tervants of the company and not as indi- 
viduals with any other possible interest. It 
was only after things had advanced to a 
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comparatively complete stage that a 
manager was appointed, selected from the 
retired ranks of Indian telegraph officials, 
with experience regarding the business of 
land wires rather than a system of ocean 
cables. Similarly, the appointment of a 
secretary whose experience lay rather with 
steam laundries than with a cable system 
needs some justification. 

Far be it from us to suggest that blame 
can be fairly attached to any single person 
for the Pacific Cable not having, so far, 
proved a greater success; but since the 
administrative arrangements adopted were 
in no way justified by precedent, questions 
are liable to be asked, and criticism is 
salutary where public money has been 
expended with insufficient results. 

But Mr. Johnson is in no way responsible 
for the subsequent career of the Pacific 
Cable, and we can strongly recommend his 
little book to any one wishing to grasp 
or refresh his memory quickly about the 
gradual, very gradual, progress of the 
scheme in the face of much interested and 
strong opposition. The author refers to 
the labours of Sir Sandford Fleming, Sir 
Charles Tupper, Mr. Henniker Heaton, Sir 
Edward Sassoon, and Mr. Charles Bright in 
this connexion; but if a future edition 
should be called for, he might note that the 
Indiarubber, Gutta-percha, and Telegraph 
Works Company is not—as he suggests— 
‘‘ briefly known as the Silverton Company,” 
but as the Silvertown Company. This error, 
or misprint, is made so constantly—not- 
withstanding the close association of Silver- 
town and Messrs. Robert and M. H. Gray 
with the active promotion of the project— 
that it is, perhaps, worth pointing out. 
Further, an index should certainly have 
been supplied. 








MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE, 


Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic. By M.E. 
Boole. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This is 
emphatically an interesting little book, but 
hardly in the way one would suppose from its 
title. It is, in truth, an amusing mixture of sense 
and nonsense. The relevance of much of its 
varied matter to the subject of logic or arith- 
metic is not easy to detect; but, in spite of 
this rather serious drawback from the educa- 
tional point of view, Mrs. Boole somehow man- 
ages to captivate the reader by the quaintness 
and originality of her discussions. Here is a 
specimen : — 

“ Primitive Man climbed trees quite easily, and so 
did Ab, and Ab’s wife, and Mrs, Primitive Man; 
they carried their babies up trees til! the babies were 
old enough to learn how to go up; and then the 
mothers made the children learn. And all that has 
helped to make climbing natural and good for chil- 
dren now. But another thing was happening at the 
Have you noticed what sort of words a 


same time. u 8 
child learns first? Names of things, or names of 
numbers? For instance, if a child of about a year 


and a half old saw six birds on a wall, would he 


say ‘Six,’ or would he say ‘Dickie-birds’? You 
know that he would say ‘Dickie-birds’ much 
earlier in his life than he could count ‘six.’ Well, 


savages of very long ago, such as Primitive Man, 
could not talk as we do; indeed, one name for 
them is ‘Speechless Man.’ But they must have 
had words, or grunts, or growls, or signs of some 
sort for some few things; even a hen can tell her 
chickens that she has found food, or that she sees 
a hawk. We may be sure that Primitive Man 
could tell his wife that there was a wolf near 
when he could not say ‘Six wolves.’ Perhaps he 
said ‘ Woo-00-00-00’ by way of a sort of imitation 
of a wolf’s howl. And presently he began to find 
out that it would be convenient if he could some- 
how tell his wife whether there was one wolf or 
many. He had not words, as yet, to tell her with. 





Now what does an omnibus conductor do, when 
you have heard, or guessed, that he said ‘ Fares, 
please!’ but, because of the rattling noise, he 
cannot make you understand whether your particular 
fare is two pence or three? He holds up fingers. 
Can we not fancy Primitive Man doing that? If 
he said his word, or grunt, for wolf, and held up 
one finger, that might mean: ‘Just stand behind 
me with baby, my dear, while I kill the wolf with 
astone.’ But if he spread out all his fingers, that 
might mean: ‘Let us get up the tree quick; for 
there are more wolves coming along than you and I 
can manage.’...... Now before you go to the next 
lesson and forget this one, I want you to make a 
picture in your minds that you will remember in 
after life. Shut your eyes ; lean back comfortably 
in your seats. Let your hands lie slack on your 
laps. Take a few long, easy breaths. Now then. 
(The teacher should read the following with a pause 
between each sentence.) Think of the funn 

hairy man in Clodd’s book. See him start sud- 
denly. He calls out: ‘Woo-00-00-00.’ The little 
ones may call out ‘ Woo-00-00-00’ if they like. 
Now be quiet again, He calls out ‘Woo-00-00,’ and 
puts up his hands with all his fingers spread out. 
His wife comes out of her dreamy mood. Jumps 
up and carries her baby to the foot of the tree. 
Clasps the baby between her long hind feet. 
Climbs the tree like a monkey by her hands only. 
The man climbs after her. When ag have reached 
a high branch, she takes baby in her arms; she 
and the man sit side by side. and wait till the wolves 
have gone by.” 


Here Mrs. Boole observes parenthetically :— 


“Two or three minutes should now be spent in 
silence, sitting at ease, before the class breaks up. 
sank Modern children are fast forgetting the secret of 
slow, deep, natural breathing, as well as that relaxed 
attitude and meditative picture-soakage which is 
one of Nature’s most powerful educators. The loss 
of these things is probably one great factor in the 
failure of modern educational schemes.” 


After this it is curious to find a chapter on 
‘ Relevance,’ which opens thus :— 


“Suppose a pony is shut up ina field alone. How 
many heads will be in the field? How many legs? 
Eyes? Hoofs? Tails? Hands? How many pieces 
of mischief do you think will be done in an hour? 
Suppose another pony is turned in. (Repeat same 
questions.) Twenty ponies in. (Repeat.) A hen 
comes in. (Repeat.) Another boy comes in, the 
second boy has a monkey. The master comes in. 
(Repeat the questions each time.) Now let us put 
all that on the black-board.” 

The chapter on ‘ Equivalent Fractions’ opens 
as follows :— 

‘*Sit at ease, shut eyes. Make a mind picture. 
Each one of you is to think of some grown-up person 
that he likes. I am going to call the person 
‘Mother’; but you may think of Father or Auntie, 
or any one else you like. Now then. There is a 
plate on the table, and a knife. and an apple. 
Mother cuts the apple into two pieces the same size. 
We call those pieces? Halves. Now Mother cuts 
each of those pieces into two. We call those pieces 
halves of halves, or? Quarters. Mother eats one of 
the quarters, and says you may have the rest. How 
many quarters are left for you’? Three. Two of 
them are the two halves of one half-apple ; the 
other quarter is one of the halves of the other half- 
apple. Now, what is ieft for you when some one 
takes one quarter of an apple and leaves you the 
rest? Three quarters.’ Open eyes, sit up.”’ 

Here somebody (the teacher, we presume) is 
supposed to write on the black-board in big 
legible letters this sentence : ‘‘ If a person takes 
one quarter of anything and leaves me the rest, 
what I get is three quarters.” 

Chap. xv. discusses an equivalence which, 
we should imagine, involves metaphysical 
subtleties beyond the grasp of young children. 
Mrs. Boole begins her not very illuminating 
discussion as follows :— 

“The idea of fraction is readily introduced by 
accustoming children, when the concept ‘ child’ is 
taken as arithmetical unit, to think of that unit as 
divided into halves, each side being a half; or the 
unit may be a monkey, each hand representing a 
quarter.” 

Then follows a problem in which the teacher 
is supposed to ask such questions as :— 

“If each monkey is to have two nuts io each 
hand, how many will three monkeys have? Two 
monkeys? One monkey? Half a monkey? A 
quarter of a monkey? Three- quarters of a 


rp” 


monkey / 
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For ourselves, we must own to a conservative 
prejudice in favour of the simple old-fashioned 
method of illustrating the concepts of units and 
fractions by straight strokes and their divisions. 
The method may be less amusing than that of 
Mrs. Boole, but it has the advantage of being 
more easily exhibited to the eye by concrete 
examples. A piece of chalk is generally within 
reach ; a monkey is less easy to procure; and, 
even if that difficulty is over, the operation 
of dividing him into halves and quarters would 
be awkward. No doubt the concept is possible 
as a ‘‘mental picture.” Children would find it 
easy to ‘‘shut eyes” and imagine a divided 
monkey ; but, all things considered, we incline 
to the opinion that the image of a divided chalk 
line plainly imprinted on the retina of the open 
eyes would be more helpful. It is true that the 
child is asked to consider each simian hand as 
representing a quarter of a monkey; but chil- 
dren are terribly matter-of-fact and logical, and 
we very much question whether the concept of 
the four hands would exactly correspond in the 
childish brain to the childish concept of a live 
and undivided monkey. 

Let it not be supposed from the preceding 
criticism that the whole of Mrs. Boole’s work is 
conceived in this whimsical vein. Here and 
there she writes with much sound sense and 
acuteness. Her remarks, for instance, on the 
different meanings given to the words equal and 
equivalent, and on the confusing effects of these 
various significations on the minds of young 
children, may be read with profit by many a 
teacher. Even those who would never dream 
of adopting her peculiar educational method—- 
and we imagine that they constitute the 
majority—will find her exposition of her views 
stimulating and amusing. 


A New Geometry for Schools. By S. Barnard 
and J. M. Child. (Macmillan & Co.)—Ele- 
mentary Geometry, Practical and Theoretical. 
By C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) —These two books are written 
pretty much on the same lines as Mr. Warren’s 
‘Experimental and Theoretical Course of Geo- 
metry,’ which we noticed recently, and are in 
general open to the same criticism, That is to 
say, in all three works we approve of the intro- 
ductory experimental course, in which pupils 
are gradually led by the neat and accurate con- 
struction of figures to take an interest in the 
subject ; but, on the other hand, we consider the 
succeeding theoretical course a too sudden and 
a too sweeping departure from Euclid’s order 
of propositions, and in some cases from the 
simplicity of his reasoning. Euclid’s proof, for 
instance, of his proposition (I. 27) that, if a 
straight line cut two straight lines so as to make 
the alternate angles equal, the two straight lines 
will be parallel, is incomparably easier and not 
a whit less rigorous than the demonstrations 
given in the two text-books under review. 
These demonstrations turn upon an imaginary 
rotation of the diagram, which many pupils 
would find it difficult to follow. The authors, 
indeed, seem aware of this, for one text-book 
recommends that ‘‘the proof of this theorem 
should be omitted at a first reading,” while the 
other remarks that 
“if the student has any difficulty in under- 
standing this proof......he should take a piece of 
tracing-paper. and draw on this a duplicate of the 
figure.” 

Now why did the writers thus abandon the 
easy for the difficult? We may be sure that it 
was from no wanton perversity of spirit. The 
Cambridge Syndicate had prescribed a sequence 
of propositions different from that of Euclid, 
and that sequence, we presume, did not permit 
the convenient assumption of Euclid’s proposi- 
tion I. 16. Messrs. Barnard and Child say in 
their preface that 

“the text was prepared in the first place in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion ; but, after the publication of the Report of the 
Cambridge Syndicate, which contains a complete 





set of enunciations of theorems covering Euclid, 
Books I.-VI., the whole of the theoretical part was 
rewritten and brought into agreement with the 
Syndicate Report.” 

Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons, on the other 
hand, remark, with reference to their book, that 
“the sequence of theorems is Euclidian in form, but 
greatly simplified by the omission of non-essentials, 
and by the use of hypothetical instructions.” 

This statement seems hardly consistent with 
the fact that Euclid’s proposition I. 4 is their 
Theorem 10, and Euclid’s I. 27 their Theorem 4. 
‘*There is reason to hope,” they say, 

“that it is now possible to adopt a sequence (not 
differing very greatly from that of Euclid) which 
will be generally accepted for some time to come.” 
For ourselves, we do not feel very sanguine 
about the general acceptance. If Euclid’s order 
is to be overthrown, the most logical course 
would be to prescribe no order of propositions 
at all, but in examinations to insist upon 
a proof from first principles in the easier 
propositions, and, in the more difficult, to state 
in the examination papers the propositions 
which the examinee might take for granted. 
For this course much may be said, and we are 
inclined to think that it will be the one finally 
adopted. 


Theoretical Geometry for Beginners. Part II. 
By C. H. Allcock, Senior Mathematical Master 
at Eton. (Macmillan & Co.) — This small 
volume also departs from Euclid’s order of pro- 
positions. It contains the substance of Euclid’s 
Third Book with Props. 1-9 of his Fourth. The 
demonstrations are clear, and there are many 
riders for practice. 


First Stage Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry. By G. F. Burn, Chief Engineering Lec- 
turer at the Leeds Technical School. (University 
Tutorial Press.)—This work is written to meet 
the requirements of the New Syllabus (1902-3) 
of the Board of Education, and cuntains the 
examination papers for the years 1901-3. The 
author has evidently bestowed great pains both 
on the explanations and on the drawings, and 
the work will be found very useful by the class 
of students for whom it is intended. 


Bonus Tables for calculating Wages on the 
Bonus or Premium Systems. By Henry A. 
Golding, A.M.Inst.M.E, (Griftin & Co.)—The 
volume containing these tables is neatly got up, 
witha finger index for convenience of reference. 
Every care appears to have been taken to 
ensure correctness in the tables, which we have 
no doubt will be found of great value in finding 
the wages due to each workman on the bonus 
and premium systems without the necessity 
of calculation. The work opens with an interest- 
ing and instructive account of the different 
systems of paying workmen, respectively known 
as ‘*Day-Work,” ‘‘ Piece- Work,” ‘* Bonus 
System,” “Premium System,” and ‘ Group- 
Work,” in which the disadvantages of the first 
two systems are placed in clear relief. Then 
comes a full explanation of the way in which the 
tables are to be used. 


Vectors and Rotors, with Applications. By 
O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and G. C. 
Turner, B.Sc. (Arnold.)—This work contains 
the substance of lectures delivered in past years 
by Dr. Henrici, and arranged for publication by 
his former assistant, Mr. Turner. It is written 
with remarkable clearness, and, as it starts 
from the most elementary principles, it is well 
within the grasp of any one possessing a know- 
ledge of ordinary algebra and trigonometry. 
We have lighted on a trifling misprint. On 
p. 6, 1. 20, ‘‘ad” should be aa. 








SOCIETIES. 


_ MICROSCOPICAL.—Dec. 16 —Dr. H. Woodward, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. F. W. Watson Baker exhi- 
bited under microscopes an exceedingly complete 
and valuable series of sixteen slides, illustrating the 
development of an ascidian form, from the fertiliza- 





tion of the ovum to the larval stage. The slides 
were prepared by a gentleman who had been mogt 
successful in his management of marine aquarig,— 
Dr.G. J. Hinde read a paper ‘ On the Structure ang 
Affinities of the Genus Porosphera,’ which wag 





illustrated by diagrams, mounted slides under micro. | 


scopes, and specimens, many collected by Dr. Hinde 


in his garden at Croydon having been weathered out | 


of the chalk. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Jan. 4.—Dr. G. Dawes Hicks 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by Misg 
E. E. C. Jones on ‘ Prof. Sidgwick’s Ethical Philo. 
sophy.’ The Utilitarianism of Prof. Sidgwick 
defines ag the ultimate good for man good or 
desirable consciousness, and this good of conscious. 
ness isa good of feeling, t.¢., happiness, and freedom 
from pain. This Utilitarianism is based on two 
fundamental ethical intuitions: the principles of 
rational benevolence and of rational self-love, The 
reconciliation of these two principlesis a problem 
of the first importance and of great difficulty, and 
is only obtained by borrowing a premise from 
theology or philosophy. In so doing ethics is in 
similar position to physical science, which takes ag 
true propositions for which the only grounds are 
that we have a strong disposition to accept them, 


and that they are indispensable to the systematic | 


coherence of our beliefe. The recent criticisms of 
these views by Prof. J. Seth in Mind, April, 1901, 
and by Mr. G. E. Moore in his book ‘Principia 
Ethica,’ were dealt with at some length.—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT {WEEK. 


Mon. ee Institution, 5.—‘ Mexico and its Natural History,’ Dr. 
.F.G ghaty 


- Institution, 8. — Discussion on ‘ Industria} 
Decentralization.’ 
Geographical, a on the Southern Abyssinian 
. Maud. 


Border,’ Capt. le 

Tves. Asiatic, 4—Dr. Rost Memorial. 

koyal Institution, 5.—‘ The Development and Transformations 
of Animals,’ Lecture I., Prof. L. C. Miall. 


Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ Australia as a food-producing Country,’ 


Surveyors’ 


Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Electrical Reconstrue. 
tion of the South London ‘Tramways on the Conduit System,’ 


r. A. lar. 

Wen. Society of Arts, 5.—‘Navigation of the Air,’ Lecture II, Mr, 
E. 8. Bruce. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Tuvrs. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ The Necessity of training Boys 
for the Sea Service,’ Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple Ha : 

Society of Arts, 43.—‘‘The Presidency of Bombay,’ Sir W. Lee- 


arner. 
— Royal Institution, 5—‘The Flora of the Ocean,’ Lecture L, 
Mr. G . Murra 


r. G. R. \ 

London Institution, 6.—‘The Food of the People,’ Dr. R, 
Hutchison. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.— Discussion on ‘ The City 
and South London Kailway : Working Results of the Thiee- 
Wire System applied to Traction’; Paper on ‘‘Ihe Maguetic 
Dispersion in induction Motors and its Influence ou the 
Design of these Machines,’ Dr. Hans Eehn-Eschenburg 

Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8 —‘‘The Tempering of 
Steel,’ the late Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen and Prof. W, 
Gowland, 

Royal institution, 9.—‘ Shadows,’ Lord Rayleigh. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ British Folk-Song,’ Lecture I., Mr. J. A, 
Fuller Maitland. 


Fri. 


Sat. 








Science Gossip, 


Tue death, in his ninety-second year, is 
announced of Dr. Karl Emmert, who was Pro- 
fessor of Forensic Medicine at the University 
of Berne, and the author of several works on 
medical subjects. Dr. Emmert resigned his 
post at the University only last year, and at 
the age of eighty published a work on forensic 
medicine. 


Pror. Kart ALFRED VON ZITTEL, whose 
death is reported at Munich, was one of the best- 
known geologists and paleontologists of the day. 
He studied in Paris, Heidelberg, and Vienna. 
He had been a professor since 1863, first at 
Carlsruhe and after at Munich. He was also 
President of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
He edited ‘ Paliiographica,’ first with Dunker, 
then alone, besides contributing numerous 
learned papers and articles elsewhere, and his 
books include ‘ Aus der Urzeit,’ ‘ Letters from 
the Libyan Desert,’ ‘Handbook of Palzon- 
tology,’ ‘The Sahara,’ and several volumes of 
geological observations. 


Four evening lectures will be delivered in 
Gresham College, January 19th to 22nd, by Dr. 
E. Symes-Thompson, on ‘ Evolution.’ 


Tue rainfall at Greenwich Observatory during 
the year 1903 fell short of a yard by about half 
an inch, amounting to 35°55 inches, which ex- 
ceeded that of 1852 (the largest previously 
registered since the meteorological record com- 
menced in 1841) by more than an inch. 
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— 
Dr. ANDERSON, of Edinburgh, has detected 
the variability of a star in the constellation 
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Lyra, which will be reckoned as var. 63, 1903, 
Lyre. On November 2nd last its magnitude 
was 9 2, on December 6th, 10°1, and on Decem- 
ber 14th, 103. It is not included in the Bonn 
‘Durchmusterung’ ; its place for the present year 
is approximately R.A. 19 10™ 168, N.P.D. 


| 43° 12, so that it is near the boundary of 


Cygnus. It should be mentioned that var. 
62, 1903, Andromedee, appears, according to the 
observations of Father Hagen, of Georgetown 
College Observatory, to be subject to a slow and 
regular change of brightness, by which its magni- 
tude, which was 9°9 in November, 1900, in- 
creased to 8:9 by last November. It isnumbered 
4. 43°.462 in the ‘ Durchmusterung,’ and follows 
by 11°6 the star W Andromede, discovered to 
be variable by Dr. Anderson in 1898. 

M. Frammanrion's * Annuaire Astronomique 
et Météorologique ’ for 1904 contains the usual 
lists of the most important celestial phenomena 
to be looked for in the present year, together 
with a résumé of discoveries and progress during 
1903, and many useful tables—astronomical, 
geographical, and meteorological, including the 
most recent data with regard to the bodies of 
the solar system. It is, we believe, the only 
publication which gives a catalogue of the small 
planets arranged in the order of their mean 
distancesfrom the sun. Although it is impossible, 
owing to the recent rapid progress of discovery, 
to make such a table completely up to date, yet 
it is handy for reference, and enables the com- 
piler to point out where the gaps occur in the 
nearly continuous succession of distances ; the 
number of planets included in the list now 
before us is 477. Some photographs of Mars 
obtained at Juvisy are reproduced. 

Tue ‘Annuaire’ of the Belgian Astronomical 
Society has also appeared for 1904, and gives a 
large amount of information with regard to the 
positions of the planets for the year, lists of 
variable stars and double stars, of radiants, of 
meteoric showers, &c. Perhaps its most notice- 
able feature is the monthly list of phenomena, 
astronomical on one side and meteorological 
and natural on the other. Amongst the illus- 
trations are some photographs of portions of 
the moon’s surface. 

Dr. LupEnporrr, of the Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory, Potsdam, after an elaborate discussion 
of the observations of « Aurigz (the variability 
of which was first noticed by J. H. Fritsch, 
a pastor at Quedlinburg, in 1821), arrives at the 
conclusion (Ast. Nach. Nos. 3918-3920) that it 
is of the Algol type, and that the whole period 
probably amounts to 54} years in length, the 
‘changes taking place in about two years. 








FINE ARTS 
a 
THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
(First Article.) 

WaateEVER the failings of the Royal Academy 
may be in its relation to the art of the present, 
there can be no question about its virtues as 
regards the art of the past. The Winter Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House has become an institu- 
tion in itself, of a kind which can reflect only 
honour upon the collectors who contribute to it 
and the body that arranges it. Almost every 
year the art-loving public is provided for a 
month or two with opportunity to view an 
assemblage of works of art which even a modern 
millionaire could never hope to rival, and each 
of these collections is absolutely different from 
the rest. The plan of making a special feature 
in each annual show of the work of some single 
master is one of such evident value to every 
serious student of art that no one has the least 
tight to complain if now and then one of these 
masters dominates the whole Winter Exhibition, 
and does not reach the same standard of great- 
Ress as some of his predecessors, 


HOUSE, 





Although Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose work 
forms the special feature this year, is not the 
equal of men like Rembrandt and Van Dyck, he 
is none the less sufficiently remarkable to make 
the present exhibition worthy of the Burlington 
House tradition, especially when he is sur- 
rounded by such a varied collection of pictures 
and bronzes as that which the Royal Academy 
has just brought together. The works by the 
early masters of the Netherlands are com- 
paratively few, and will most of them be 
familiar to those who visited the Bruges Exhibi- 
tion in 1901. The Italian pictures include 
several of the greatest interest and rarity, 
and one or two of the Northern masters are 
well represented ; these, however, must be dis- 
cussed subsequently, with the fine collection of 
bronzes in the Water-Colour Room. 


Before passing to the series of canvases which 
illustrate the art of Lawrence more completely, 
so far as we recollect, than it has ever been 
illustrated before, we cannot help mentioning 
two notable pictures which are certain to arouse 
considerable discussion. Of these the Portrait 
of the Painter’s Father, attributed to Albert 
Diirer (10), will probably first catch the visitor's 
eye. In spite of a not wholly satisfactory back- 
ground, which looks like an old piece of repaint- 
ing, there can be little doubt that the attribu- 
tion is correct. The picture may therefore 
be accepted as the original of which the 
versions elsewhere are ancient copies. The 
breadth, delicacy, and sureness of the model- 
ling of the head and neck are qualities that 
only Diirer’s hand and eye could combine so 
perfectly. 

The intrinsic merit of the painting is enhanced 
by the extreme rarity of Diirer’s works in Eng- 
lish public and private collections. We can at 
the moment think of four other pictures only 
which can with any reason be assigned to 
him: the characteristic little portrait at Hamp- 
ton Court, the ‘Madonna’ and the small 
grisaille in Sir Frederick Cook’s collection at 
Richmond, and the repainted ‘ Martin Luther ’ 
belonging to Mr. J. T. Dobie, which was shown 
at Burlington House last year (211). As Diirer 
is still unrepresented in the National Gallery, 
it isto be hoped that the patriotism of British 
owners of his works will be sufficient to secure 
for Trafalgar Square at least the refusal of any 
picture of his before it leaves the country, and 
with the National Art Collections Fund to 
encourage decisive action on the part of the 
authorities, it should be possible to prevent such 
a chance being lost. Lord Northampton is to 
be congratulated on possessing a picture which 
even agallery so splendid as that in Trafalgar 
Square cannot help coveting. 

Lord Northampton, too, is the fortunate owner 
of the wonderful Portrait of a Lady (No. 77), 
ascribed in the catalogue to Rembrandt. 
Students of the Dutch School will recognize the 
intrinsic probability of the attribution, for the 
technique and setting are certainly those of 
Rembrandt. Yet a more lengthy examination 
does not confirm this first impression. Certain 
tricks in the painting of the eyes, and the 
rather obvious pathos of the head, suggest 
another hand, and the name of Nicolas Maes 
presents itself irresistibly. Our National Gal- 
lery contains admirable examples of Maes’s art 
in middle life, and in the splendid ‘Christ 
blessing Little Children’ (757), bought long ago 
as a work by Rembrandt himself, the charac- 
teristic style and colour of Maes may be studied 
on a scale unusual with him ; but of his work 
in the two or three years following the period 
when he entered Rembrandt’s studio in 1550 
we know very little. This beautiful portrait, in 
consequence, is not only a remarkable work of 
art, but also an historical document of no little 
importance. From it we see that Maes began 
as his great master began. Rembrandt him- 
self in the year 1552, to which this picture may 
reasonably be assigned, was painting in a much 





broader and more emphatic manner, but his 
young pupil Maes was only eighteen when he 
placed himself in Rembrandt’s hands, and was 
evidently not allowed the same licence, even if 
we can suppose that his more pedestrian genius 
ever desired it. 

We now come to the main feature of the exhi- 
bition, the series of canvases by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Of this series the Portrait of 
William Linley (61) is perhaps the earliest. 
The sitter’s name recalls Gainsborough, and 
Gainsborough must have been in the young 
painter’s thoughts when he composed this in- 
teresting work, which but for its history would 
be unrecognizable as a Lawrence. Rembrandt, 
too, occurs to our mind as we look at the picture, 
and we get thereby a hint of the various masters 
by whose example Lawrence trained himself. 
The picture is an interesting experiment, but 
hardly a success, and must have been painted a 
year or two earlier than Nos. 48, 58, and 106, 
which he exhibited in 1790. 

In these Lawrence appears as a fully equipped 
and confident pupil of Reynolds. The charm- 
ing colour and conception of the James, Vis- 
count Hamilton, as a Child (48), and his sister, 
Lady Harriet Hamilton at a similar age (58), must 
be associated with a;)recollection of Reynolds’s 
‘ Angels.’ The same painter inspired the famous 
Miss Farren (106). It suggests a long series 
of full-length portraits, of which the ‘Lady 
Diana Crosbie,’ in Sir Charles Tennant’s posses- 
sion, is perhaps the most magnificent example. 
One or two good prints and a host of bad ones 
have made Miss Farren’s portrait common 
property ; but no print can give a full idea of 
the original picture. We do not find, perhaps, 
that breadth of mass which makes Reynolds 
stand alone among portrait-painters, nor exactly 
the feeling for quality of pigment which makes 
his actual substance, where it has stood the test 
of time, so incomparably precious. But the 
picture is none the less broad and splendidly 
coloured, The tone of the blue sky, passing into 
warmer grey and gold near the horizon, is beyond 
all praise, and is especially remarkable in that 
it comes from the hand of a painter whose 
taste in colour was in a comparatively few years 
to become vicious. Even in the Lady Hamilton 
(44), exhibited only two years later, we find an 
element of coldness and oiliness in the pigment, 
though the influence of Reynolds is still strong 
enough to make the picture a fine one. His 
diploma work, the Gipsy Girl (55), dates from 
about the same time. 

The portrait of the first Marquess of Bath 
(101), first exhibited in 1796, is a more original 
and powerful work ; indeed, among the male 
portraits of Lawrence it would be hard to find 
anything so strongly felt and so incisively 
expressed, The canvas is not in perfect condition 
—perhaps Lawrence still retained some of the 
dangerous nostrums that Reynolds invented to 
enrich his palette ; but, in spite of this misfor- 
tune, the picture remains a magnificent one. 
The design is grand; the treatment of the 
details of the robes is almost Holbein-like in 
its realism and in its subordination to the 
finely modelled head. No greater contrast to 
the pretty vanities commonly associated with 
Lawrence’s name could possibly be imagined. 

Next, perhaps, in order come _ two 
brilliant pictures, lent by Earl Bathurst 
(100 and 107), which seem to have been 
painted just before 1800. They indicate a 
strange fusion of styles. If Reynolds is remem- 
bered at all, it is the Reynolds who painted 
‘Lady Caroline Price’; the square brushwork 
and pasty substance of the hair and draperies 
recall Fuseli or Raeburn, and the enamelled 
flesh tints, made still smoother by contrast with 
the forcible pigment around them, show that 
the real Lawrence was already in existence. 

The date of these pictures is a matter of un- 
certainty and their style is exceptional, but the 
wonderful group in a circle, Mrs. Maguire and 
Arthur Fitzjames (46), presents convincing evi- 
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dence of the course of Lawrence’s development. 
His hand has already begun here to sweep in 
those elegant easy circles and curls which alter. 
wards became a mannerism, but as yet the 
fault is half concealed by the boldness and force 
with which he uses the sober brown convention 
of the past as the foundation of a striking and 
richly coloured design. In No. 60, The Countess 
of Leitrim and Daughter, which hangs just 
opposite, the same influences are at work, tra- 
dition being represented by the evident remi- 
niscence of Reynolds’s ‘ Lady Cockburn,’ while 
the painter’s natural instinct towards prettiness 
and idealization finds vent in the treatment of 
his sitters’ heads. 

Next in succession, perhaps, comes the 
Portrait of the First Lord Ribblesdale (92). Here 
the artist’s effort has evidently been to achieve 
the directness and simplicity of Raeburn. 
The attempt, so far as it goes, is entirely suc- 
cessful, the picture being a straightforward and 
manly piece of work, which might easily, at first 
sight, be mistaken for an unusually well-coloured 
specimen of Raeburn himself. In connexion 
with this picture it may be well to mention 
another picture in Gallery IV. The portrait 
of Sir Robert Dundas (102), lent by Mr. A. K. 
Hichens, also recalls Raeburn rather than Law- 
rence. Indeed, so unlike Lawrence is it that 
it would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
some mistake has been made about the name of 
its painter. Admirers of Raeburn will probably 
deny that the painting of the face is domuet- 
istic of their favourite master. But the very 
strongest documentary proof would be needed 
to convince us that the picture, in its way an 
able and excellent work, was from the hand of 
Lawrence, 

The fine full-length portrait of The Hon. Lady 
Hood (104), exhibited in 1808, shows that even 
in that year Lawrence had not forgotten 
Reynolds, the rich simple colour and full tona- 
lity suggesting the style of the previous 
century. Even as late as 1818, when he exhibited 
his group of Lady Acland with her Two Elder 
Sons (111), this influence remained, and a certain 
mellowness of general effect reminds us that we 
are still in the presence of one who had sat at 
the feet of the great masters of the past. The 
final change in Lawrence’s manner would thus 
appear to have been almost coincident with his 
visit to Aix and to Rome in 1818 and 1819. 
After that change his painting must be classed 
and discussed as absolutely modern work, The 
pictures at Burlington House painted before 
1818 show with equal clearness that he has no 
inconsiderable claim to be considered an Old 
Master. 








BLAKE EXHIBITION AND SALE, 


Messrs. CarFax & Co. are very much to be 
congratulated on having brought together a 
really representative collection of paintings and 
drawings by William Blake. It is now nearly 
thirty years since the Burlington Fine - Arts 
Club held an exhibition of Blake’s work, both 
paintings and engravings, that contained 
far more than the present show; but some of 
the very finest and most important then seen 
(‘ Elohim creating Adam,’ ‘ The Bard,’ ‘ Hecate,’ 
‘Fire,’ and others) reappear at Messrs. Carfax’s, 
and the collection, if small, is choice, As 
almost the only opportunity for judging of 
Blake as a painter afforded since his death was 
this Burlington Club exhibition of 1876—for the 
Dante illustrations shown at the Old Masters 
in 1893 were not adequately representative— 
it is obvious how precious the present occa- 
sion should be to every one interested in Blake, 
or, indeed, in English art. 

And it is time that Blake was better under- 
stood. He has been too much regarded as a 
solitary and strange phenomenon, having little 
or no relation to other artists, and not to be 
judged by the canons which we apply to them. 
tle has been made a special cult, and exalted 





by a few to the rank of men like Michelangelo, 
while the rest of the world has been apt to 

ass his work by, as he himself was passed by 
in life, as that of a gifted madman who drew 
badly. The paintings and drawings at the Carfax 
Gallery should help to a saner estimate. Blake’s 
grand misfortune was to have been born into a 
time as alien to his native temperament as could 
well be conceived. He lived and died a rebel. 
But no man’s personality, however strong, can 
of itself resist and entirely exclude the forces 
dominant in his own age. An artist cannot be 
self-made ; he needs to attach himself to some 
live tradition; and so Blake obeyed a wise 
instinct in studying the Gothic monuments, 
with the makers of which his genius had so 
much in common. Whether he ever saw any 
fine manuscripts of the Middle Ages is doubt- 
ful ; if not, he was very successful in refinding 
the decorative ideas which they embody. But the 
scope of Blake’s ambition was wider than such 
sources. He had, indeed, in his imagination 
something of the terribilita of Michelangelo. 
Unfortunately, he only knew that master 
through the poor translation of mediocre 
engravings. An acquaintance with the originals 
would probably have led him to the discovery 
of more satisfying ideal types of form and face 
than we find in his actual work, just as, late in 
life, he changed the mechanical style of engrav- 
ing in which he had been trained for the finer 
manner which some Italian prints disclosed to 
him. When thrown back on his own resources, 
Blake fell sometimes an unconscious prey to 
the eighteenth-century conventions he so much 
despised. Note, for instance, the theatrical 
plumes oi the soldiers’ helmets in No. 13, a 
touch of the art of Mortimer or Smirke which 
mars an extremely original composition. 

But before most of the works in this exhibi- 
tion we are little enough conscious of such dis- 
cordances. We feel in the presence of a puis- 
sant and daring spirit, whose pictured visions 
remain in the mind after we have seen them, as 
real visions might, acquiring deeper impressive- 
ness in recollection. The Bard (No. 35) might 
have puzzled Gray ; but from ahint inthe poem 
Blake has evolved a pictorial idea in which 
form and colour are married with a solemn 
strangeness of beauty. The gold-enriched gloom 
of the paintingis an admirable invention in tech- 
nique. The dead bards, invoked by their one 
survivor, are seen swooping about the cliff on 
which he stands, and weaving the doom of the 
house of Edward and his queen, who recoil, 
‘“‘ forms entranced,” before the towering appari- 
tion above them. In Elohim creating 
Adam (18) Blake’s signal gifts, his extra- 
ordinary sense for the elemental and gigantic, 
and his mastery of rhythmical design, are even 
more splendidly apparent. The act and agony 
of creation are portrayed with force amounting 
to passion. Among the tempera pictures, the 
Nativity and the Flight into Egypt (24 and 29) 
are notable for their luminous harmony of blue 
and brown and their grace of composition. 
Fire (5) is the title of one of Blake’s most 
Blake-like drawings. It is washed in Indian 
ink, on the grey of which the red of the leaping 
and twisting flames tells with vivid effect, light- 
ing up an affrighted group in the fore- 
ground, and outlining in shadow the forms 
of young men carrying chests upon their 
backs. In others of the  water-colours 
beautiful colour is achieved by simple tints of 
keen translucency ; such are the Ascension (14) 
and the Four-and-Twenty Elders (19). The Job 
Subject (7), not wholly successful as a whole, 
contains one of those rhythmical inventions in 
which Blake excelled, a rush of circling seraphs 
sweeping down in lines that seem to sing with 
rapture. But the most perfect of the water- 
colours is that called The River of Life (21), 
suggested by a verse of Revelation. We 
have no clue to the meaning of all the 
figures, but are content to admire the unusual 
naturalness of their attitudes, the wonderful 





success in conveying the idea of floating 
flying motion, the surpassing beauty of the two 
figures at either side, and the lovely gaiety of 
the aérial colour. In other drawings an eXceeg 
of mannerism weakens one’s enjoyment. Some 
Indian-ink sketches, such as the Burial of Nar. 
cissa (37) and the wonderful vision of a stormy 
sea (25), show what Blake could do without the 
aid of colour. 

One may express the hope that some da 
a few of these works will find a place in oy 
national collections. | Worthily represented 
Blake is seen to count for a good deal in English 
art, anticipating half-consciously that returp 
to what was best and most living in mediayaj 
imaginative design, which in Rossetti had go 
profound an influence, with the added fascina. 
tion of a strong and singular personality. 

In connexion with the exhibition just 
mentioned, it will be of interest to the admirers 
of Blake to know that several examples of his 
genius will be offered for sale by Messrs. Hodg. 
son, in Chancery Lane, next Thursday. They 
include complete copies—agreeing with the col. 
lation of the examples in the Crewe sale—of 
the extremely rare original coloured issues of 
the two prophetic books, ‘ America’ and ‘ The 
Song of Los,’ designed, engraved, and published 
by Blake himself at Lambeth in 1793-5, Besides 
these are several separate plates, one of which 
is of particular interest with respect to the first. 
named. It consists of a remarkably beautiful 
coloured print, which, by reason of certain 
resemblances, in both design and text, with 
plate 14 in the ‘ America,’ appears to be a cance} 
plate, originally intended for this work. The 
six lines of text are only faintly discernible 
on the upper half of the plate, having been 
blocked out by the heavy colouring. They can, 
however, owing to the impression of the 
plate, be read from the back. There is 
an example of this plate — somewhat inferior 
in colouring—in a volume lettered ‘* Designs by 
William Blake ” in the British Museum ; but as 
far as can be ascertained the plate was not pub- 
lished, at least as originally engraved. There 
are also five plates from the ‘ Europe,’ including 
a specially fine example of the frontispiece, 
‘The Ancient of Days,’ a single plate from 
the ‘Visions of the Daughters of Albion,’ 
coloured print of ‘The Three Accusers,’ and 
a very delicately coloured impression of a plate 
which appears to be ‘St. John the Baptist 
preaching Repentance.’ The two latter are 
also to be found in the above-mentioned 
volume in the British Museum. 








‘MINIATURE PAINTERS.’ 
Offa House, Upper Tooting, S.W., Jan. 5th, 1904. 

In the notice of my book last week the 
criticism of miniatures is termed a subject 
‘‘ which may fairly be described as of national 
interest”; this being so, may I refer briefly toone 
or two points raised hy that review ? I would ask 
what constitutes ‘‘ scientific accuracy ” in repro- 
ducing miniatures. The reviewer seems to 
lean to the use of what he terms “‘ the humbler 
collotype” (it is certainly cheaper), and he 
suggests, if I understand him aright, that he 
would not object to silver prints ; but what 
about their permanency? an important matter 
on which I think the book lover and buyer 
would have something to say. As to accuracy, 
I contend (and I know many artists will agree 
with me) that photogravure renders the actual 
brush work better than any other means what- 
soever ; it is permanent, it is artistic, and it is 
more certain and uniform in its results than 
collotype, whilst the effect can be modified (both 
by working on the plates and by skill in print- 
ing) if, at the first “ provings,” the values are 


wrongly rendered or alteration be required. 
The reviewer regrets that, with the know- 
ledge of the technique of miniatures for which 
he kindly gives me credit, I do not express It 
more clearly ; but I ask, How can any writing 
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_—— 
vey the methods by which artists render 
ir effects ? I doubt if they know themselves 
how it is done. i , 
Resisting the temptation to discuss such 
gatements as that ‘*Petitot was a mediocre 
ist,” I will only add that nothing disparaging 
of that fine and sound painter Sir A. More 
ms meant by my remarks upon him, though I 
tok exception to his portraiture of Mary 
stuart. The ‘‘ splendid insight” of Cooper is 
, tue and felicitous phrase to apply to the 
niniature painter whom many of us admire 
above all others. Your reviewer ‘‘ wishes I had 
ysed the Cooper sketch-book at South Kensing- 
ton.” Does he mean the pocket-book? If so, I 
not only refer to it, but, as I possess photo- 
of all its contents, I selected two sub- 
‘cts Which seemed to me especially characteristic 
if that artist’s noble work, and these will be 
fund reproduced on plate 27, vol. i. of my 
hook, facing the chapter dealing with Samuel 
Cooper. J. J. Foster. 
+* “Used ” in the sentence last quoted 
appeared inadvertently for ‘‘spared.” In 
vol, i. p. 53 Mr, Foster suggests that the 
paintings in the pocket-book are not by Cooper. 








Kine-Art Gossip. 
Ar the Fine-Art Society’s rooms Mr. Norman 
Garstin is showing ‘In Border Lands,’ water- 
elours of Normandy, Brittany, and Holland. 


Mr. JoHN Bat.uie is exhibiting from next 





Saturday till February 6th at his gallery oil 
pictures and sketches by Mr. Philip Connard, 
water-colour drawings by Mr. H. B. Smith, and 
some Japanese colour prints. 

Tue first number of Messrs. Macmillan & 
(o's new art periodical is to be published on 
January 15th. The Artist Engraver is to be 
devoted entirely to original work. It comes 
into being at a time when the talent of original 
designers is being applied to all kinds of 
engraving in a way hardly known before in any 
country of Europe, and its object is to focus 
and illustrate the revived activity among artists 
yorking on copper, wood, and stone. An intro- 
ductory note is contributed by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, and the number contains five plates, 
consisting of etchings by M. Legros and Mr. 
D.Y. Cameron, a woodcut by Mr. C. H. Shan- 
non, an engraving on copper by Mr. William 
Strang, and a lithograph by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. 

Two of the Paris museums will benefit con- 
siderably under the will of Baron Arthur 
de Rothschild, who died at Monte Carlo last 
nonth, The Louvre will be enriched by the 
addition of several very fine pictures, chiefly by 
the artists of the Dutch School, including Hob- 
bema, Ruysdael, Backhuizen, Wouwerman, and 
Teniers, There are also four examples of 
Greuze of exceptional merit. To the Cluny 
Museum the Baron has bequeathed his famous 
vollection of ancient rings. 

Tue death of Dr. Philipp Felix Kanitz at 
Vienna last Tuesday removes a well-known 





Writer on the history of art and ethnographer. 
His principal works are ‘Die rémischen 
Funde in Serbien’ (1861), a subject to which 
he returned more than once, and a big book, 
‘Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan,’ which was 
he result of study and travel from 1860 to 
1875. His ‘Katechismus der Ornamentik’ has 
reached a fourth edition. 








MUSIC 
aie 
HAYDN’S ARRANGEMENTS OF SCOTCH, IRISH, AND 
WELSH MELODIES. 


AN article in the Signale of December 23rd, 
13, entitled ‘Ein Haydn-Fund,’ by Ludwig 
i path, of Vienna, refers to a printed volume 
mtaining ‘“‘over forty Welsh melodies ar- 





ranged by Haydn,” which has been found in 
Vienna by Dr. Heinrich Schenker. The latter 
made inquiries of the authorities at the British 
Museum as to what they possessed. The 
account of the correspondence is not particu- 
larly clear; moreover, the inquiries, so far as 
we can make out, were only concerning the 
melodies which had appeared in print. The sub- 
ject of folk-music is always of interest ; and as 
there is no critical edition of Haydn’s works, the 
following may throw some light on the com- 
poser’s dealings with collectors of British folk- 
melodies and with publishers thereof; and it 
may also be the means of drawing forth fuller 
information. In 1799 George Thomson, 
the friend of Burns, asked Haydn to 
write accompaniments for Scottish songs to 
be published in his national collections. 
Thomson had already engaged the services of 
Pleyel and Kozeluch ; but, as we read in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ ‘‘ the 
appearance of Napier’s ‘Collection of Scotch 
Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniments, written 
by Haydn, during his first visit to London,’ 
showed Thomson that the greatest living com- 
poser did not disdain this kind of work.” Frank 
Kidson, in his ‘ British Music Publishers,’ states 
that ‘‘ Napier published a collection of Scots 
songs in three volumes,” in the years 1790, 
1792, and 1794, and that the first and second 
volumes had frontispieces by Cosway and 
Hamilton engraved by Bartolozzi. A copy of 
the third volume, with which alone Haydn was 
concerned, is in the British Museum. Thomson 
published six volumes of Scottish Airs between 
1799 and 1841, and these contain arrangements by 
various composers, Pleyel, Kozeluch, Beethoven, 
Hummel, Weber, and many by Haydn. This 
large collection is also in the British Museum, 
but without the violin and violoncello accom- 
paniments, which were sold separately, except a 
few in the 

“ Appendix, containing Twelve Favourite Melodies, 
newly arranged with Symphonies and Accompani- 
ments composed pe Ss by_ Carl Maria von Weber, 
to the Second Part of Vol. V. published by George 
Thomson in 1826.” 

Further, the Museum contains a volume 
(marked vol. iii.) of Fifty Scottish Songs printed 
for Thomson in 1802, a select collection of ori- 
ginal Welsh airs, in three volumes, and a second 
collection, of six volumes, compiled from earlier 
collections, in 1822; and in all are to be 
found accompaniments and symphonies by 
Haydn. The 1802 collection has a violin part 
in a few of the symphonies. Now after Haydn, 
in 1799, had arranged to work for Thomson, he 
was asked by the Ope neg Whyte to arrange 
melodies. Frank Kidson thus refers to this 
collection :— 

* William —— published in 1806 and 1807 two 

volumes of a folio collection of Scotch songs, with 
the airs harmonized by Haydn; it was issued as a 
rival to George Thomson’s publication.” 
The only trace of itin the British Museum is a 
receipt in Haydn’s handwriting for 500 gulden 
for Scottish songs, received from ‘‘ Mr. Whyte 
aus Edinburgh”; it is dated Vienna, Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1804. 

It is possible that some copies of the violin 
and ’cello parts to the various editions named 
may be hidden away in public or private 
libraries. It is, however, interesting to note 
that manuscript copies of a great number are in 
the British Museum. We will give a very brief 
account of their history and contents. There 
are two volumes connected with the collection 
of Welsh airs in three volumes mentioned above : 
one has the pianoforte and voice parts, the other 
those of the violin and violoncello ; they con- 
tain over seventy melodies. Fourteen of the 
arrangements are marked Kozeluch inthe printed 
volumes, and in all these cases the pianoforte 
parts in the manuscript book, presumably by 
Haydn, are different. These volumes belonged 
to George Thomson, and were apparently copies 
made from Haydn’s autographs. Where the 
latter are we know not. 


A third manuscript volume contains parts for 
violin, voice or voices, cembalo, and violon- 
cello, and many of these songs we have traced 
to the six-volume editions. At the top of one 
page (f. 21a) is written :— 

‘Per questa Aria che principia come segue prego 

il favore di una nuova Introduzione o Ritornello in 
stile tutto cantabile. L’ aria @ una favorita par- 
ticolare. A mie caro amico Haydn. G.T.” 
A few bars in score from the entry of the voice 
part were written out below, leaving a space in 
front for the ‘‘ nuova Introduzione,” which was 
filled up not by the copyist, but by the com- 
poser himself. The pianoforte part of that 
version is to be found in vol. ii. (p. 53) of the 
1793-1841 six-volume edition ; in the other one 
(vol. ii. No. 30) it is different. 

Across f. 21b and 22a at top is a note by 
George Thomson reminding the composer that 
he had forgotten the concluding symphonies of 
four melodies. The opening bars are written 
out on the first page, and on the opposite one 
Haydn made good, with his own hand, the 
omissions. The four numbers can be traced to 
the manuscript volumes containing the Welsh 
airs, where, as stated by Thomson, they are 
incomplete. 

At the commencement of the fourth manu- 
script volume are written the words, “A precious 
Volume of Scottish Gems by Haydn,” and signed 
G. Thomson. It contains about eighty melodies 
(violin, voice, fortepiano, and violoncello). Many 
of these we traced to the six-volume editions 
mentioned. One, without name, is marked ‘** not 
published,” and against another, ‘‘My Jocky 
was the blythest lad,’ we find ‘‘not to be 
published. Rather laboured”— not quite so 
cutting as a remark against an arrangement 
in the Welsh book, which runs thus: ‘‘ This is 
learned, dry, and ugly.” As a rule, Thomson 
greatly admired Haydn’s arrangements. 

With regard to violin and ’cello parts we 
made inquiry of Prof. Niecks, of Edinburgh 
University. At the moment of going to press 
we receive from him the following telegram : 
‘* We have folio edition of Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh airs, and also the separate printed violin 
and ‘cello parts.” The Irish airs were, we 
believe, all harmonized by Beethovzn. 








Musical Gossip, 

Herr Emit Pavr conducted the orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall on New Year's Day. 
His renderings of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora’ Over- 
ture, No. 3, and of the c minor Symphony 
were in many ways interesting, though atten- 
tion to details interfered at times with the 
grandeur of the music. 

Mr. Georck GRossMITH gave a humorous 
musical recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon previous to his departure for America. 
The sly humour in a skit on modern musical 
comedy cuused much merriment. There was a 
very large audience. 

Tue libretto and vocal score of Herr Siegfried 
Wagner’s new opera, ‘Der Kobold,’ have been 
published by Ed. Reuss, of Leipsic. 

Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies will commence a short series of recitals 
at St. James’s Hall on March 10th. 

Tue Popular Concerts will be resumed this 
afternoon. The programme includes Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 130, and Miss 
Teresita Carreiio-Tagliapietra, daughter of 
Madame Carrefio, will make her début as pianist 
in this country in Schumann’s ‘ Carneval.’ 

MapaME JENNY ViARD-LovIs, pianist, died 
recently near Paris at the age of seventy-two. 
She will be best remembered by the two series 
of orchestral concerts which she gave at 
| St. James’s Hall in 1878 and 1879, with the 
late Mr. H. Weist Hill as conductor. The pro- 
grammes included many novelties, from among 
which may be named: Prof. (then Mr.) Ebenezer 
Prout’s Minuet and Trio, Bizet’s ‘ L’Arlésienne,’ 
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Massenet’s ‘Sctnes Dramatiques,’ a Suite by 
Mr. F. Corder, Symphony in F by Goetz, and 
the March from Berlioz’s ‘Les Troyens.’ The 
undertaking was a bold one, for orchestral con- 
certs were not then popular as they are now. 


Tue death is announced, at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight, of Madame Oscar Comettant, the 
widow of the well-known writer and critic Oscar 
Comettant. She was highly esteemed as a 
singer and teacher. 


Tue son of the composer of ‘The Bohemian 
Girl’ is sixty-six years of age and destitute. 
Mr. Spencer Curwen submitted a statement to 
the Governors of the Charterhouse, and as soon 
as a vacancy occurs he will be admitted. Mean- 
while he needs food and shelter. Money may be 
sent to Mr. M. W. Balfe, care of Messrs. 
Surman & Quekett, 35, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


THE excellent paper the Musical Herald, of 
which Mr. Spencer Curwen is editor, has now 
entered on its fifty-second year. 


Last week in reviewing the ‘Two Christmas 
Carols,’ arranged for violin and piano by Hans 
Sitt, and published by Joseph Williams, we 
described the first, ‘O Sanctissima,’ as better 
known under the name of ‘ Portuguese Hymn,’ 
whereav the actual melody, an old fishermen’s 
or pilgrims’ song in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
was the tune named ‘ The Mariner’s Hymn.’ It 
is not known in England as a Christmas carol, 
but was frequently sung in Germany during the 
first half of last century to words commencing 
**O du fréhliche, o du selige gnadenbringende 
Weihnachtezeit.” The ‘Christmas Carol’ of 
the title-page must suddenly have turned our 
thoughts to the ‘ Portuguese Hymn,’ the Christ- 
mas Hymn par excellence. ‘The Mariner’s 
Hymn’ has now been supplanted in Germany 
by the ‘Stille Nacht,’ the second of the 
Sitt transcriptions, of which an interesting 
account is given in the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik of December 16th, 1903. The 
words were written, it appears, in 1818 by 
Joseph Mohr, a priest at Oberndorf, andthe music 
was composed by Franz Gruber on December 
24th of the same year, and sung in the Nicholaus- 
kirche, Oberndorf, as a duet for tenor and bass, 
by the author of the poem and the composer, 
the latter accompanying on a guitar as the 
organ was out of repair. The music was first 
published in 1834. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society Concert, vse aie Hall. 
all. 


8cn. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's 
Mon. Popular Concert, 8, St James's Hall. 
‘Tuvrs. Miss Eleanor Athe!stan’s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 








DRAMA 


sais 
Dramatic Gossip, 


A TRAGEDY such as that at the Iroquois 
Theatre, Chicago, resulting in a death toll of 
some six hundred lives of pleasure - seekers, 
appeals so strongly to public imagination that 
anything in the way of comment seems otiose. 
We are told that in England a similar calamity 
is scarcely conceivable. Our gratitude for such 
assurance is diminished by the knowledge that at 
more than one Christmas entertainment most of 
the operatives were not in a fit state to perform 
their varied and intricate duties. With a full 
sense of the gravity of this statement we advance 
it, and we add to our observation the declaration 
of the manager of one of our principal houses 
that towards the close of Boxing-night per- 
formances workmen seized on everything in the 
shape of a rope, producing chaos in the scenery. 
Whether similar influences were at work in 
America we know not. This at least is not the 
place in which to inquire. Meanwhile news- 
papers overflow with complaint and suggestion, 
and will probably do so for a week or two 





longer, when, to judge by previous experience, 
the matter will be virtually forgotten. 

In the revival at the Royalty of ‘ Goldfische’ 
Friulein Jenny Selken, an actress with a reputa- 
tion from Berlin and Vienna, took for the first 
time the part of Josephine, the fair widow. She 
is possessor of a fine presence and considerable 

rsonal charm, as well as of a good method. 

er comedy is particularly exhilarating. In 
Moser’s well -known comedy ‘Der Veilchen- 
fresser’ Fraulein Selken strengthened greatly 
the reputation she made on her fret appearance. 


Tue announcement that Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
has secured a new play by Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
took London by surprise. Mr. Gilbert’s comedies 
have suffered something from the apparent 
reluctance to take seriously the author of so 
many clever pieces of topsy-turvydom. Most 
of them have strong claims on consideration. 


‘THe Perits oF Firrtation,’ a four-act play 
by Mr. Walter Frith, given by Miss Gertrude 
Kingston at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, on 
November 16th, will be played at the Avenue on 
the afternoon of the 26th inst. 


A one-act adaptation of ‘The Wooing of 
Willie,’ by an excellent novelist of country life, 
M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell), is to be pro- 
duced to-day at the Haymarket, with a cast 
comprising Mr. Charles Allan, Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, and Miss Mary Brough. It is 
founded on a story which first appeared in 
Longman’s Magazine in July, 1896, 


A NEw play by Mr. Hubert Henry Davies may 
be expected at the New Theatre about the first 
week in April. 

PERFORMANCES at the Avenue have been sus- 
pended, the plea advanced being the indisposition 
of Miss Beryl Faber. The production at the same 
house of another novelty is said to be imminent. 


‘Toppy AND Gawks’ is the not very 
euphonious name of a one-act piece, by Mr. F. 
Kinsey Peile, which served for a day or two 
as a curtain-raiser at the same theatre. The 
title indicates the school-names of two girls who 
meet in after life. The four characters taking 

art in the action were played by Mrs. 
aesmore Morris, Mrs. Nye-Chart, Miss Beryl 
Faber, and Miss Innes Ker. 


Mr. Georce ALEXANDER has secured, pre- 
sumably for the St. James’s Theatre, the Eng- 
lish rights of ‘ L’Adversaire’ of M. Alfred Capus. 


Tus evening witnesses at the Court the first 
production of ‘The Question’ of John Strange 
Winter and Mr. Ashford and that of a rendering 
by Mr. John Davidson of the fantastic play of 
‘Bohemos,’ produced here during the past 
summer by Madame Bernhardt. 


THE appearance in London of Madame Jeanne 
Granier and M. Coquelin in ‘Germinie Lacer- 
teux’ is promised for next June. 


‘TE Finisninc ScHoou’ is the title of a 
comedy by Mr. Max Pemberton, in which 
Miss Annie Hughes, Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
and Mr. Ben Webster are expected to be 
seen. 


THE latest novelty at the Berliner Theater 
consists of ‘Maria Theresia,’ a four-act comedy 
with a quasi-historical basis. The Empress of 
Austria, one of ten female characters, is played 
by Fraulein Jenny Gross. 


THREE or four Jeannes d’Are are said to be 
expected on the Parisian stage. One of these 
is Madame Bernhardt, who will, it is thought, 
appear in a play by M. Rostand. An opéra- 
bouffe, in which the heroine will dance the ‘‘ cake- 
walk,” is discussed, and the prospect of its pro- 
duction may gladden in the shades the irreverent 
author of ‘ La Pucelle.’ 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. G.—C. S.—H. M.—A. L.— 
W. H. L.—J. C. C.—received. 

J. H. 1.—E. D. R.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communieations. 





MESSRS. BELL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUE 
post free on application, 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY op 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, und, 
the supervision of G. C,. WILLIAMSON, Litt,p 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 45) 
Illustrations. In 5 vols, 21s, net each; or in halt. 
morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. To be published y 
intervals of Three Months. 

‘*The New Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Baitor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classic 
will be more than ever indispensable.” —Magazine of Art, ” 








THE CHISWICK QUARTOS, 


Under this title Messrs. Bell propose to issue g 
Series of Finely Printed Books in fcap. 4to, which, 
while equalling in workmanship the ‘Chiswick 
Library of Noble Writers,’ shall be smaller in size 
and less expensive. They will consist mainly oj 
poetry, and the first volume will be— 


HERBERT’S TEMPLE. Reprintei 


from the First Edition. 350 Copies only for 
sale in Great Britain. Printed in black and 
red throughout. 15s, net. 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART, 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 
ENGLISH BISHOPS and_ KINGS, the 
MEDLEVAL MONKS and OTHER LATER 
SAINTS. By Mrs, ARTHUR BELL. Being 
the third and concluding volume of her work 
on the Lives and Legends of the Saints. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
Reproductions in Half-Tone. Small 4to, 14s, 
net. [Next week, 





SECOND IMPRESSION READY SHORTLY, 
Large post 8vo, 5s, net, 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA 
A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery 
and Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY 
HODGSON. With 40 Illustrations and 
numerous Reproductions of Marks, 





Large post 8vo, 6s, net, 


The GERMAN and FLEMISH 


MASTERS: In the National Gallery. By 
MARY H. WITT (Mrs. Robert Clermont Witt). 
With 32 Illustrations. [Zmmediately. 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


The PRINCIPLES of WOOL COMB- 


ING. By HOWARD PRIESTMAN. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, net, 
ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By the 


Rev. J. H. BERNARD, M A. D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with 
hotogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NOW READY. 


GOUNOD. By Henry Tolhurst. 
SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wyndham, 


Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 


BEETHOVEN. By J. S. Shedlock. 
MOZART. By Ebenezer Prout, Pro- 


fessor of Music, Dublin University, B.A. Mus.D. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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8 MACMILLAN & CO.S LIST. 


fied New Works on Geometry to meet the New Requirements. 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


By H. 8S. HALL, M.A., and F, H. STEVENS, M.A. Globe 8vo, 
Part I.—Lines and Angles, Rectilineal Figures. Part II1.—Areas of Rectilineal Figures (containing the substance of Euclid, Book I.), 1s. 6d, 











Y 0 Parts I. and IT. 
P Part I1I.—Circles (containing the substance of Euclid, Book III., 1-34, and part of Book IV.), 1s. 
ERS Parts I., II., and III., 2s. 6d. 
" Part IV. ~ Squares and Rectangles, Geometrical Equivalents of certain Algebraical Formul (containing the substance of Buclid, Book II. and Book III., Props. 35-37), sewed, €d. 
d Parts I.-IV., 3s. 
io Part V., 1 ay the substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional Theorems and Examples, 1s. 6d. 
itt,D,, Parts I. Vi, 4s. ¢d. 
ut 459 Parts IV. and V. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III , 35-37, and Book VI.), 2s. [ Shortly. 
t in half. Part VI., containing the substance of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together with Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes of the simpler Solid Figures. (Jn preparation. 
ished » »* This work is based upon the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 
at JOU ——¥ AL OF EDU 'CATION.— ** Seems quite the best of the new text-books of geometry that have lately been published. It is moderate in its changes, and excellent as to 


=o" A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By S. BARNARD, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, late Fellow and Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and J. M. CHILD, B.A. (Cantab.), 


Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, Derby. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
‘* There is no doubt that in this work of Messrs. Barnard and Child the teacher will find every requisite for the modern teaching of geometry, including a very large 


= a onaie teen ye examples.” 

iwi A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 

A ye By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A, (Cantab.). Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 
y ot *,* This volume contains all the Practical and Theoretical Geometry required for a pass by Junior Candidates in the University Locals. 


rinted THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


y for By C. H. ALLCOCK, Senior Mathematical Master at Eton, PartsI.and II. Globe 8vo, 1s, 6d. each. [Part IIT, shortly. 
wk and SCHOOL WORLD.—*‘To those teachers who prefer a modified Euclid to text-books which are frankly revolutionary this book will be very acceptable. Undoubtedly Mr, Allcock 
bas succeeded in retaining the good features of the ‘ Elements,’ while removing most of those which make Euclid’s work most distasteful to the schoolboy.” 


7 BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904. 








f the LONDON MATRICULATION, 1904. CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904. 
Pane ENGLISH. ACTS of the APOSTLES—AUTHORIZED VERSION. T. & Paez and A.S. s d. 
zs s. d. WaLPoL“e. (Junior)., pas aie 26 
Being NESFIELD’S MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION .. 2 6| — The GREEK TEXT. With Notes. T. BE. Pace. (Junior) | 3 6 
er work KEY, 2 6d. net GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. The GREKK TEXT. With Intro- 
With MATHEW’S FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH HISTORY .. re és «. Se] duction and Notes. A.SLomMan. (Junior and Senior) 2 6: 
MILL’S CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ae we ‘au 3 6 | LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. C. D, PuncHarp. This Edition con- 
ae GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE a sa a WEY me = ae tee As 1m came It; The amen of Venice; King Lear; 
0, 143, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS | welft ght amlet. re iminary) 6 
os nye ve ~~ SHAKE ZARE’S RICHARD II. K. DEIGHTON. Vith Appendix b : RT- 
week, CASTLE'S PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS for BRGINNERS mee 8 | ee ee = oe er ‘ — +. 
,_ | SCOTT’S MARMION. M. MacmILtan. 33. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. (Junior.) 
[LY, LOCK’S ARITHMETIC MANSWHRS, KBY, ‘ids, 6¢."” one on ow = 4 6 Cantos I. and VI., separately. (Preliminary) on a BS 
+ Od, — F, Pare A Ee relimi: 
LONEY’S ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS... oi o - “ in eee RAVE. (P 6 
INA EXAMPLES, 3s. ANSWERS, 6d. | —— KENILWORTH. (Junior and Senior) e0 a 2 
. HALL and Regie S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ove os oe dee 3 6 | SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENK. BOOK I. . M. Pencivat. "(Senior) 3 0 
Pott With ANSWERS. 4s. 6d. KEY, ssa éd. OmS48's DE — GALLICO. BOOK ive “C. Bryans. BOOK V. C. Cor- 
ery §=HALL’S GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA 1 0| 
GHBY ~ “ oe one one oe oe D | CK. (Junior oa ae - each 1 6 
“ C.8 gt a eed ALGEBRA ee oe oe tee - 4 6] CICBRO'S PRO LEGE MANILIA. A. S. WILKINS. (seater) ‘ae pe a ae 
G | —— PRO ARCHIA. G. H. Natu. (Senior) . ove eee oss 1 6 
CROOME | SMITHS. PRIMER of GEOMETRY oe oe oe «. 2 0] PLAUTUS’S CaPTIVI. A. R. S. HALLIDIE. (Senior). ses oi eee 
BEGGAR'S PRACTICAL EXERCISES in GEOMETRY ... -» 2 6) VIRGIL’S ZNEID. BOOK I. A.S.Watpote. BOOK I. T. EB. Pace. (Junior 
GEOMETRICAL AND MECHANICAL DR. 1WING. and Senior) ... eee + each 1 6 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. BOOK III. G. H. Naxx. (Junior) ie = eS 
_ ARRIOOW'S | peacsicat. PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY for e ELEMENTARY 6 | PLATO'S  CRETO sad PHEDO. ©. et ae feel, jo as aire Sa 
om oe \—_ O and MENE N RAVES enior) 1 6 
§ OPTION. iL SCIENCES. | —— EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PH-EDO. Translated by F. J. 
. By BMTAGE’S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS . ‘ sai ss ES CHURCH, (Senior) ... nes 2 6: 
Witt). GALLATLY’S MECHANICS for BRGINBERS wis as eae oo 26] THUCYDIDES. BOOK iV. C. B. Graves. (Senior) ... ass cae ee se ° 
tel SANDERSON’S HYDROSTATICS for BEGINN .. 2 6 | SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE. M. A. BAYFIELD. (Senior) sass a imi ws 
y D. E. JONES'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS in MEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND <.. 2 6 | MOLIURE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES. G. B. Fasnacur. (Senior) ... ee i 
REMSEN’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY ae .. 2 6 | SCRILLER’S DIE JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. J. Gostwick. (Junior and 
ROSCOE and LUN1’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS 2 6 | Senior) ae ne pei a oe 
ROSCOK’S LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY... 4 6 | —~ JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. W. Humpureys. (Junior and Senior) i oe 
MB- EVANS’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS ... a ae ons 26 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
: JULY and DECEMBER, 1904. EXAMINATION, 1904. 
Ss. CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and III. W.G. RuTHERFORD. (First and s. d. 
Second Class) .. 1 6 | SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. Border Edition ... oa as ja ‘ae ER 
, VIRGIL’S AENEID. BOOK I. Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE. (First and Second Class) 1 6 | SHAKESPEARB’S JULIUS CESAR. K. DEIGHTON... ose sie ose 1 9 
th — £NEID. BOOKI. T. 2 Pace. (First and Second Class) ... 1 6 | SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. K. DEIGHTON ... as ise pm “et Fe 
e HORACE’S ODES. BOOK I. T. B. Pace. (First Class) e 1 6 | BACON’S ESSAYS. F. G. SELBY i nee es as a EO 
an of Edited by the same (Classical Series), 2s. CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. A. W. Pottarp ooo o 2 6 
BUTROPIUS. BOOKS I. and lI. W. WxicH and C. G. DurrieLp. (Third Class) 1 6 | CHAUCBR’S PROLOGUE, The KNIGHT'S TALE, M.H.Lipeu -.. ae 
EURIPIDES’S ALCESTIS. M.A. Bayrietp. (First Class) ove 1 6 | CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE, The KNIGHT'S TALE, &c, A. INGRAHAM ... Net 1 6: 
SHAKESPEARH’S RICHARD II. K. DEIcHron. (First and Second Class) .. 1 9 | MILTON’S LYCIDAS and COMUS.. W. BELL ... ‘in a sé “a 2 
AYTOUN’S ‘EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN,’ ‘BURIAL MARCH | of MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. H.M. PERCIVAL ... ae bes -. 2s 
DUNDEE, and ‘ISLAND of the SCOTS.’ H. B. CoTrerRILu. (Third Clase CICERO’S PRO MURENA. J. H. FREESE i ne a =~ 2 
and Lower Forms) 0 6 | HORACE’S ODES. BOOK III. T. EB. Pace oi Sas er aie we 1 6 
— SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 8 6 | ——— Classical Series, 2s. 
NESFIELD’S OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (atagies 4 to the Third and HORACE'S EPISTLES and ARS PORTICA. A. 8. Wirxms ess ahs im So 
Second a ai ooo ose 1 6} LIVY.—BOOK I. H.M. STEPHENSON... one ais oe 1 6 
KEY, 2s. 6d. n LIVY.—BOOKS Il. and lll H. M. STEPHENSON.. be se aa s ~ es 
— ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (Third Class) .. 1 6 | TERENCE’S PHORMIO. J. Bonpand A.S. WALPOLE ... 2 a ee 
— JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (Adapted to the Third and VIRGIL’S HNEID. BOOK IV. H. M. STEPHENsoN.—BOOK v. A. CaLvert.— 
Second Classes) 1 6 OOK VI. T. BH. PaGe nail ote oe Each 1 6: 
al, — SBNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (Adapted to the First Class) 3 6 | BURIPIDES’S MEDBA. M. A. BAYFIELD we sais in i os oe 
KRY, 1 EURIPIDES'S MEDEA. A. V VERRALL ae 2. 
— Manual | ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. _Adageet to the PLATO’S APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHZDO. Translated by F. J. CHURCH Net 2 6: 
k. First Class) .. 2 6 | PLATO’S CRITU and PHADO. C.H KEENE ... as pata 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. RURIPIDES’S ALCKSTIS. M.A. BaYFIELD ... ae. es ae ~ ae 
Pro- ACTS of the “APOSTLWS AUTHORIZED VERSION. wi} Notes. By T. E. EURIPIDES’S ALCESTIS. M. L. BaRLE a ns ist et - ££ 
Paceand A.S. WALPOLE ... 2 6 | THUCYDIDES.—BOOK II. C.E.MarcHanr ... rm eco 3 6 
— The GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. B. Pacr . 3 6 | MOLIERE’S Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. G. E. Fasnacut... sa io 
GOBTHB’S HERMANN und DOROTHBA. J.T. HATFIELD ... 556 a 3 6 
o a. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL—The GREBK TEXT. With Introduetion and Notes. 
By A. Stoman. (First, Second, and Third Class) 2 6 ' SCHILLER’S Die JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. J. Gostwick 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonten, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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“LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


OOOO eee 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


(POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


(POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The ErcutH Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SE 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 


Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 


1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log: | 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher | 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. | 

| 


SIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. | 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ —| 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in— Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton——Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 





Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
.Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





LECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—‘“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—‘‘ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—‘“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Oxsar, morituri te salutant”—‘ Beati possidentes ”— 
“Bos locutus est ’’—“Cane Decane, canis”—‘ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —‘“Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdeage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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z THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 

Mr, AUSTIN DOBSON ON FANNY BURNEY. PROBLEMS and PERSONS, 

Mr. NEVINSON’S ESSAYS and SKETCHES. COUNTRY LIFE in DEVONSHIRE. 

CREIGHTON’S HISTORICAL LECTURES and ADDRESSES, 

NEW NOVELS :—Prior’s Roothing; Camilla Faversham ; A Forest Hearth ; Marie Eve; The Revellers. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. BOOKS of TRAVEL, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Montaigne’s Journal; The History of Hérmizd; Rome in Many Lands; 
A New Edition of Strutt; A Woman’s Walks; In African Forest and Jungle; La Jeunesse de 
Cyrano de Bergerac; L’Apprentissage de Valérie; Pour ma Finlande ; The Post Office London 
Directory, 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
FRAGMENT from ‘The GUANCHES’; MISS OTTE; The BOOK SALES of 1903; RALEIGH’S 


‘WORDSWORTH’; The ‘DIVINA COMMEDIA’ in ENGLAND; MS, C.C.C,C. 270; 
DANIEL’S ‘DELIA’; GEORGE GISSING ; SALE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP, 
SCIENCE :—Round Kangchenjunga; The Home Mechanic; 


Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS:—J. J. Foster on Miniature Painters; French and American Art; The Burlington Fine- 


Arts Club; ‘‘ Photogravure”; Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—New Music ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ The Darling of the Gods’ ; ‘Gaston de Foix’; Gossip. 


Geographical Literature; Societies ; 





The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Capt. G. W. Manby—Carpenter’s ‘Geography Delineated ’—St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
Westminster —Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper’—Japanese New Year’s Day—Berlioz and 
Swedenborg—Leonardo da Vinci in Milan—Caul—Curious Christian Names—‘‘ Acerbative”— 
‘*Tunnelist ”: ‘*‘ Tunnelism.” 

QUERIES :—St. Bridget’s Bower—‘ Memoirs of a Stomach’—‘ Worke for Cutlers’—Karliest Playbill— 
Sir John Vaughan—Obiit Sunday—Chaucer’s Tomb in Westminster Abbey—Statue by John of 
Bologna—“ Collectioner”— Mary Stuart—‘‘Heardlome”: ‘‘ Heech”— Picture of Knight in 
Armour—H, F. and W. Lockhart Holt—Persian Paintings—Penrith—Queen Helena—Setting 
of Precious Stones—Japanese Cards, 

REPLIES :—Grenadier Guards—Mundy—“ A gallant captain ’—Long Lease—Robin a Bobbin—Medical 
Barristers—Richard Nash—‘ The Consul of God ”—‘‘ Constantine Pebble”—Marriage House— 
Shakespeare’s Scholarship—Beyle: Stendhal—“A flea in the ear ”—Historical Rime : Rhyme— 
** Mais on revient toujours”—'lthe Oak, the Ash, and the Ivy—Dorothy Nutt—Riding the Black 
Ram—Mary, Queen of Scots—“ Top Spit”—‘As merry as Griggs”—Candlemas Gills—‘ Edwin 
Drood ’ Continued—Modern Forms of Animal Baiting—Crowns in Church Tower—Lancashire and 
Cheshire Wills —Economy-—Weather. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Mrs. Toynbee’s Edition of Walpole’s Letters—Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’— Magazines 


and Reviews. 
Notices to Correspondents. 








Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT! 
| 
iain INSTITUTION pa | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. | ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
Accumulated Fund over «+» £5,900,000 | (SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.) 
«+» £12,000,000 


Paid in Claims more than ... 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000 


Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Polici i d, ining Life A | eer 3 zi 
olicies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum | D INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, ~ 
SHE, 


tageous, A 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. — And INDIGESTION, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. mentees ye 
Applications for Agencies invited, DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


| 
PROFITS. | 
| 
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HEARTBURN, 
,0UT, 





NEW SERIES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
No. 1. JANUARY 2. 


Price FOURPENCE. 





GLOBE, January 2. 


‘*We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 


“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and (Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world, It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, ‘The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or alk 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. E, H. Coleman are among thcse- 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the- 
earliest volumes of Notes and (Queries. It is also- 
noteworthy that there are now few districts the 
folk-lore or speech of which is not the subject of a 
small publication or, at any rate, a weekly column 
in a newspaper. For which things our contem- 
porary of the small page is to be thanked.” 


STAR, January 6. 


‘‘Mr. Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers- 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public. It is impos- 
sible to calculate how many busy pencils have been 
occupied in making the notes which, in obedience 
to the suggestion of Captain Cuttle, have been 
crystallized in his pages, or how much scholarship 
has been advantaged by the habit of annotation 
which has been begotten. It is now a common- 
place to say that no serious study can often be 
conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and (Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been, 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is- 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures. 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors,’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 


them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and (Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, EC. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Cheap Editions of Standard 
Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on good paper, 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 





Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s, cach ; Or) personal knowled 
OU 


e.” 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. TLOOK—* All capital. The author has a bright, attractive style, abundant 
humour of the unhackneyed kind, and command of pathos. 


SEA-WRACK. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S., Author 


of ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ ‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,’ &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWI 
haracteristic of Mr. Bullen’s best work.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A regular lucky bag, in which you may pick at random 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


‘WITH EDGED TOOLS. | FROM ONE GENERA- 
‘The SLAVE ofthe LAMP. | ‘TION to ANOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


MOLLY BAWN. PHYLLIS. SPECTATOR.—“C 
MRS. GEOFFREY. PORTIA. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. , ROSSMOYNE. 


and find good things.” 
DORIS. | BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
“GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
-FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LUYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 

.DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. THYRZA. 
The NETHER WORLD. ' NEW GRUB STREET. 

By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
«COURT ROYAL. | The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. | RICHARD CABLE. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

HEAPS of MONEY. | MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 
‘PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MK. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.’ 
ROMANTIC TALES | DOMESTIC STORIES. 
By HOLME LEE. 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
“*SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. 
ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. 


‘The WORTLEBANK DIARY Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE 
ne AD 4 ° 
MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. Mrs. MARGARET L. wooDs 
‘KATHERINE’S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD'Ss WARD. The Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON 
Yhe BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 

SEN MILNER'’S WOOING. WEST, P.C. G.C.B. 

Also a large number of Volumes uniform with | C. 

the above. List on applicatwn. 


HOOD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


it would be difficult to find.” 





MR. A. E. 


T HE 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘T LEAVES,’ &c. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of ‘T Leaves,’ ‘ Tantler’s Sister,’ ‘ More T Leaves,’ &c. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘ Extremely clever and amusing, and written from intimate 


” 


DLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RISING GENERATION. By Constance E. Maud, 


Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris,’ &c. 


With Cover designed by Mr. JACOMB 


VANITY FAIR.— A book filled with charming and sympathetic studies of child life 
and character...... Written with genuine humour and tenderness.” 
GUARKDIAN.— A more thoroughly healthy, refreshing book from beginning to end 


PUNCH.—‘‘The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of the very few good literary magazines.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
| Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal 
| Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF THAT VERY POPULAR NOVEL, 


THE FOUR FEATHERS, 


Begius in the January Number 
(Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’) 


A NEW SERIAL STORY entitled 
T RUAN T §, 


which will be continued throughout the year. 
The JANUARY Number contains in addition Contributions by— 


|The late Sir JOHN ROBINSON 

|Mr. ANDREW LANG 

LADY BROOME 

‘Dr. — GARNETT, C.B. 
C. 


And forms a very strong Issue of the Magazine, 





MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 


In Three Pocket Volumes. 


Feap. 8ve, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 


Cheap Editions of Standard 
Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type 
on good paper. 


Each Work complete in One Volume, 


Feap. Svo, limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE Bronte, 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Enmty 
Bronte. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 
Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuartorre 
Bronve. 

The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE Bronte, 


To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL, By 
ANNE BRONTE. 

By Mrs. GASKELL. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 


from the English Poets. 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrated. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 

TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift 

Also a large number of Volumes uniform with 
the abcve. List on application. 





Printed upon India Paper, with a 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the POCKET EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in Eight Volumes. 


STANDARD.—‘‘A charming edition of the verse and prose of the greatest of English | 


poetesses, 


agreeable.” 





LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


SPEAKER.—“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English litera- 
rture than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté sisters.” 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 
£2 Qs, the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, 
reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of 
Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE, of Derby, Medallists of the 
Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an [ntroduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by 
Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 
JANE EYRE. The TENANT 
SHIRLEY. | VILLETTE. HALL. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE 
The PROFESSOR; and POEMS. BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, 


of WILDFELL 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo, each with | 
Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth | 


case, 12s, éd, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ An attractive and convenient reissue...... In every way handy and 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“Ido not hesitate to name Thackeray first. 


His knowledge of human nature was 


supreme, and his characters stand out as human teings with a furce and a truth which has 
not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist in any period.” 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied 


in set cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; 
| and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND 


RITCHIE. 

| VANITY FAIR. 
PENDENNIS. 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &ec. 


BARRY LYNDON; The FITZ- 
BOODLE PAPERS. 
SKETCH BOOKS: 
Journey from Cornhill to Cairo, &c. 
| CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNCH.’ 
| HENRY ESMOND, and The LEC- 
TURES 


| THACKERAY’S WORKS. 





Notes of a. 


| The NEWCOMES. 

| CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &e. 

| The VIRGINIANS. 

|; ADVENTURES of PHILIP, and A 
SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 

LOVEL the WIDOWER ; ROUND- 
ABOUT PAPERS; DENIS 
DUVAL, &e. 

BALLADS and MISCELLANIES. 


*,* Also the LIBRARY, CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED, and POCKET LEditiozs of 


*»" Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Edltor”—Adver 





and B 


Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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